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BEAUTIFUL HAVASU, THE GREAT ARM 


OF THE GRAND CANON 
By SHARLOT M. HALL 

THE great plateau through which with ages of 
toil the Colorado River has hewn its mighty 
channel is cut and seamed on all sides with 
gorges and chasms that would themselves be 
“Grand,” but for the nearness of that greatest 
gorge in the world, the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado. 

Many of them are side-canons, tributaries to 








the Chief; great arms reached out across the barren upland and 
among the peaks, as if to embrace the clouds as they come and 
turn every raindrop back to the one deep, appointed channel by 
which it may reach the sea. 

Each canon cleft, each massive reach of walling cliff, has its 
own grandeur and beauty, but of them all none so nearly ap 
proaches the mighty parent as the Cataract, or Canon of the 
Havasu, the deep, wild, little-known home of the Havasupai In 
dians, the People of the Blue Water. 

In a dim way the Havasu may be traced back from its moth 
cring gorge to the Bill Williams Peak, almost a hundred miies to 
the southward. In the beginning it is a tiny spring against the 
mountainside, slipping into a shallow pool in which the tall pines 
are mirrored; but it is a peculiarity of Southwestern streams that 
many of them flow underground from source to mouth, coming 


Illustrated from photographs by Clarence H. Shaw. 
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POOL BELOW BILL WILLIAMS MOUNTAINS 


The beginning of Havasu Cafion 
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to the surface only occasionally and filling their rough, bowlder 
strewn channels perhaps but once in a year, during some sum 
mer cloud-burst. 

lor miles as it works down the mountain and cuts across the 


wide, white plain, the Havasu is only a dim trail of dry sand and 


eached gray stones; but in the geological period when the 


g ry 
‘reat canons were forming it must have been the gateway 
hrough which a tremendous body of water had outlet. 

Che Cataract Plain, over which it makes its wav, is still a 
broad, uplifted basin strewn with fossil shells; a lake or sea-bed 


through whose limestone bottom the water has cut its gigantic 














AS THE CANON GROWS 


channel. The low white hills, sparsely tufted with dwarfed 
cedars, carry beach marks along their sides and under a mid 
summer sun the heat-waves shimmer and move through the low, 
wide washes like slow, idle waves of sluggish water. 

\ little farther back are agate beds of wide extent, lying still in 
shallow wind-rows, as if worn smooth by the waves and tossed 
up along the edge of a recent beach. 

The Upper Havasu is all in this gray-white limestone, cut into 
fantastic shapes and pitted with rough caves and fissures—wild 
and weird for the most part, in spite of its strange beauty. It 
is rougher and more difficult of access than the deeper cafion 
soon to come, and its endless gray walls have a sense of monot- 


ony; but as the cafon cuts down into the earth the limestone 
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forms only a broad, gray cloak for the inner depths of rich, red 
sandstone. 

Great gorges come in in bewildering number from the sides 
and the whole country is a broken net-work of canons with sheer 
wails thousands of feet above the narrow, rocky bed at the bot- 
tom. The far-away top, terraced back in wild, irregular cliffs 
and chasms like the broken steps of a giant’s ladder, is glowing 
in the sunlight, while below it is cool and dim as a cave and the 
great walls seem almost to touch as they lean together. big 
bowlders hang out over the far rim, poised seemingly w 
tightness ihat a touch might send them crashing into the depths 
below, and the scant thread of trail at the bottom is filled and 
iurned aside a dozen times in a hundred vards by those that have 


allen in the past. 


vith such 











THE LITTLE GARDENS OF THE HAVASUPAI 


Far down in this inner cafon the little spring comes to light 
igain, a fine volume of sparkling, steel blue water, and here and 
there, where the great cliffs pinch back a few vards, leaving little 
level bits of ground, the Havasupai Indians have their homes. 
Every tillable spot is a garden, and peaches, melons, and squashes 
ripen by the ton. 

There are three miles of these miniature farms, then the water 
which has been the life of the fields plunges over the beautiful 
Navajo Falls and for the rest of the way to the Colorado the 
canon is too narrow and rocky and difficult of access for cultiva 
tion, even by the persistent Indians. 

Just above Navajo Falls many little springs deeply impreg 
nated with lime join the Havasu and for the rest of its way every 
thing the water touches is deeply coated with a thick, white de 
posit. At one side where in the past a large spring had its course, 
there is a wonderful white skeleton of a long-dry falls; the lime- 
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r s te rils sweeping down in graceful mimicry of 

v el eiling grotto festooned and draped like a 

ry shrine with the snowy crystal. Masses of oak leaves and 

s l twigs cased the lime cover the floor, the little leaf-points 

s dis t as 1c fresh, green leaves fluttering on the bushes 
veTnead.,. 

\ arier if =. ile below Navajo Falls the Havasu breaks 

green slope 1 multitude of tiny, rippling streams 
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THE CANON OF THE HAV ASU 
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have invested their wild, remote home should center here in this 
bewitched cascade, which, they say, enfolds the spirit of the far- 
away ancestress of their people. The story is told with some 
variation, but the simplest version has it that in the remote past 
the people had their home in the forest along the San Francisco 
Peaks. A heavy blue mist settled over the entire country, turn- 
ing presently to a great flood of water. ‘The chief sealed his 
daughter up in a hollow log and in the floating log she was safe 
until the water went away, when she came out and finding no 
people left in her old home traveled away across the country 
seeking a safe home. 

The girl came to a deep canon and climbing down into it found 
a spring of blue water in which she bathed and presently gave 
birth to a son. She bathed again and gave birth to a daughter, 








MOONEY’S FALLS, BEYOND WHICH THE CANON IS NEARLY IMPASSABLE 


and from these two the Havasupai, or People of the Blue Water, 
came. Later the mother entered the pool and was never seen 
again, but those who watch at night sometimes hear her voice. 

\ quarter of a mile below the Bridal Veil, the Havasu, gath 
cred into a compact body, sweeps with a tremendous rush over a 
broad ledge and drops two hundred feet without a break. This 
is Mooney’s Falls, taking the name from a too-venturesome vis 
itor who lost his balance in peering over the edge and toppled to 
his death. 

[t is impossible to reach the bottom of the canon below 
Mooney’s Falls except by a long detour and for the remaining 
seven miles of its course to the Colorado the Havasu tumbles in 
a series of headlong cataracts through a wild and difficult gorge 
little known until recent mining discoveries led prospectors to 
construct a rude but possible trail. 


Los Angeles 
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have found were covered with bits of lichens, evidently with 
the object of making them more obscure. 

The builders of the nest on the peach did not appear at all dis- 
turbed by my visits, the female keeping her position on her two 
white eggs, although I was frequently near enough to have 
touched her with my hand. The male would spend his time 
among the flowers, occasionally perching on a wire over the 
kitchen window, where he would peer in as if curious to see 
what was going on. At other times he would alight on a branch 
of the wistaria near my chair on the porch, as if seeking a closer 
acquaintance. But he never forgot his pretty companion and 
frequent were the trips to the peach tree. I cannot say he would 
sing to her, as only one kind of humming bird has the ability to 
sing, and that is found in Costa Rica, but nearly all are gifted 
with a squeaking noise which might be called almost anything. 
If any other bird invaded what this couple claimed as their do- 
main there was trouble in the air; for humming birds are pugna- 
cious little creatures and do not hesitate to attack a larger bird 
as well as one of their own order. 

In due time the young birds appeared and strange looking 
specimens they were—tiny bits of flesh with a bill attached. 
When the mother bird fed them it actually looked as if she were 
going to impale them on her bill as she thrust it down their di- 
minutive throats when the food was regurgitated for their benefit. 
The diet of these birds does not consist exclusively of the sweets 
of the flowers, but includes insects. 

The rapid growth of the young birds made extra room neces- 
sary and this was obtained by building a rim or border onto the 
nest, which helped to keep the little ones from falling out. But 
before many days they had on their beautiful new suits, and one 
morning when I went to them they were on the edge of the 
nest, fluttering their wings as if they were testing their strength. 
The next morning there was a vacant nest and I saw these four 
“winged jewels” flitting about among the flowers, enjoying their 
new life together. 


Los Angeles 





THE MADRONO 
By GENELLA FITZGERALD NYE 
IKE some young slender Indian maid, 
Upstarting from the thicket’s shade, 
Her bright limbs gleaming through the wood, 


The sunset-hued Madrofno stood. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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MARIN’S UNTRAVELED ROAD 
By D. DONOHOE, /R. 





HIE best constructed road in Marin 
County is not traveled by wheeled 
vehicles once a year, and its very 
existence is unknown to ninety-nine 
out of every hundred persons who 
make this picturesque suburb their 
home, or who sojourn there during 
the summer months. And vet this 


road is five miles in length and it 





traverses some of the most en- 
trancing scenery that the Coast Range has to offer. Every Satur 
day and Sunday, hundreds of sight-seers from San Francisco 
drive past the modest gate-way which gives access to this road, 
blivious of the deep, shady, well-watered canons and clumps of 
stately sequoias that lie just out of sight around a point of cin 
namon-colored country-rock; and even the walking clubs have 
not stumbled upon it in their many wanderings. 

The gate is about half a mile bevond the little village of Fai 
tax and it opens off the highway that stretches from San Rafacl 
to White’s Hill and northward. Beyond the gate, the road runs 
across a tiny wheat field and then with a steady gradient, two 
ieet in every 100 feet—it skirts a cool, dark canon, fragrant with 


buckeve bloom, and meanders ever upward through redwood 











MT. TAMALPAIS, FROM THE WHEAT FIELD 
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WVARIN’S UNTRAIELED ROAD 








rH FIRST GLIMPSE OF TAMALPAIS 
groves, over purling streams crossed by rustic bridges, cir ¥ 
he spurs of Loma Alta mountain and turning and twisting in 
and tameng the gulches until the wayfarer has to look sharply 
at the si every other moment to keep his reckoning ()} 
sudden the road bursts forth from the wood and winds through 
sun-kiss¢ neadow alive with a myriad wi lowers. lLarksp 
11 \ ( hollvhock « rn-colored nonke\ Howell Ithuriel ’s 
speal ol vivid pt rple sheets f s rict tla where the bri in 
Vink clusters thickest, vellow daisies vving with the richer gol 
of the California poppy, sun-flowers innumerable, and thickets ot 
i ilac iris—a fantasy of color long to be remembered! Vhe fresh 
ntoxicating mountain air, filtered and purified by its dallvings 











4 VIEW FROM THE ROAD 
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in groves of pine and redwood, drinks deep of the multi-scented 
iragrance of this wild garden so incomparably more beautiful 
than any garden planted by man; and here the wayfarer rests 
while in rapt contemplation of the unmarred outline of old 
Tamalpais lined against the southern sky. No finer view of this 
grand old mountain can be obtained anywhere than that from 
this flowery meadow. Gazing across a network of interlaced 
canons far beneath him, the sight-seer faces the entire northern 
profile of the mountains, and every gulch, ravine, spur and rocky 
promontory are clearly defined in the mellow sunlight. Thence 
the road winds steadily upward through other meadows starred 











rHE END OF THE ROAD 


with blossoms, losing itself repeatedly in the wildwood, until 
it ends abruptly in a great forest of redwoods near the summit 
of the mountain. At the foot of one of these giants, a crystal 
clear stream gurgles forth—well known to the shy deer that 
haunt the mountain side, as their countless foot-prints testify. 
The waters of this embowered fountain contain iron and sulphur. 
In the old days before the white man came, this was a favored 
resort of the Indians, and the crumbling roof of what was once 
a sweat-house may still be discerned near the spring. 

The comparatively few—herdsmen chiefly, sportsmen more 
rarely—whose wanderings have led them to this great wide road 
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have wondered greatly at it, for to their matter-of-fact minds it 
seemed that it began nowhere and ended at nothing, and more 
over, obviously enough, it must have cost much money. The 
enigma, however, is not of difficult solution Che mountain its “ 
called Sais Mountain after a native California family, its original 
owners. Many vears ago, charmed by the marvelous view of 
famalpais, the profusion of wild flowers, the ever-changing 
beauties of the redwood forests and the purity and crispness of 
the mineral spring, Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst bought the tract an 
caused this road to be built from the highway to the sum it 
Che engineer did his work well and preserved a uniform grad 
throughout. He built it to last and it has lasted, but today its 
stony surface rings to the beat of deer hoofs | tl brus! 
rabbits scamper through its well-arched culverts 
San lrancisco 
TAVERN OF THE SUN 
By KATHRYN A. TURNE) 
QR in this tavern of the su 
Phe golden moments 
Here vou will find no caretul st 
Who fairest greets who pays the most 
Here is no need of bolt or kev, 
Phe door stands open wi 
Po whatsoever guest may be 
The toad sits blinking in the s 
13] k S] CTs ree p. OT sl WHY 1 
\s being 1 much in has 
Whe eritage of life to wast 
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hut where for e a softer bee 
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ILet others ear their hearts 
Chasing the bubbles of a day 
()r barter blood and brains to s 


lor me, I neither grasp nor grie\ 

Future and past alike IT leave 

Whatever lot may come to m« 

Can neither worse nor better bi 
Los Angeles 
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THE ELUSIVE FISH OF BEDALOC 
By MARGARET TROIJ/L/ 

HAT was a gray, repressed morning on 

which we started up-river to fish. 

Fishing demands the same attitude of 
mind as a religious ceremony. One's 
thoughts should be hushed, reverential— 
one’s whole being tinged through with faith 
that waits and yet expects to be disap- 
pointed. We were cheerful, but not 
puffed up with vain pride over the big and 
many fish we were to catch. And so we 
went along under the quiet alders till we 
came to the deep, deep, green pr vols that 
draw their waters from the Ygegdrasils 
of the woods. With a pledge to the 
morning, we cast in our hooks. 

There was a bird or two chirping among the trees on the ridge 
bevond, and the river gurgled in the riffles. The sky bent over 
the soft, deep green of the woods with a devotional gray. 

The grasshoppers, caught in the mesquite on the hill vesterday, 
are lowered, and you watch them as they dangle down to the pisca 
torial breakfast table. You expect the trout to accept without 


question such providential early dishes—but, alas! though the 





“WHERE IT NESTLES TO REST” 
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gather in large family groups about the pendent hopper, they will 
not even nibble, but turn away with a single disdainful flirt of their 
tails. 

But the river is long, and there are many singing shallows where 
it hurries, and many green pools where it nestles to rest. You pick 
up your can of hoppers and set it down many times in that one fore 


noon. And at last the river runs through vour head, and the riffles 


gurgle in your ears, and the green trees look over your shoulder, 
while your eyes spear the fish with desire. Dut the green crystal! 


i perfect insulator, for they appear to move unhamper« 





“WHERE THE ALDEKS DIP THEIR FINGERS” 


"112 Lil¢ 


There is a place where the stream runs up t lve, 
turns under alders that dip their fingers in it, and there the trou 
dart up and down, mere black suggestions. We saw them, but—! 

\nd there was a pool, a clear shallow one under a shelving rocl 
where lay fish by fish in assorted sizes. Gently, my hook! tem] 
ingly, mv hopper! Not even a line abbreviated to two feet, ar 
bait dropped on their noses, could convince those fleet scaly one: 
that it would profit them to open their mouths. 

There is a bush by a foot-log, and under the bush a gurgly hok 
There the hopper sinks, safe from the pursuing hoodoo of your 
eyes. Lo! a twitch, a thrill, a jerk, and up he cometh, the silver one. 
3ut, alas, he goeth also, and sinks again, and the disappointment 
shocks you back to consciousness. Your eyes are set in circles of 
weariness, and there is a limpness from your shoulders down. 
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You know there are more pools up river, but it is now two miles 
back to camp. The Izaak Walton of the party will tell you, as you 
sit down to a late dinner, and ask, “What is the matter with the 
fish? I could see them, but they would mot bit 

“Why, you have no animal magnetism.” 

“Oh, but I wanted them. I looked at them with the force of a 
concentrated will in my eyes.” 

‘That's your mistake. You should let it concentrate in your 
Hivers. 

Oh, well, but you had the morning, anyway 


Inglewood, Mendocino Co., Cal. 


THE STREAM 
By ROBINSON JEFFERS 


HERE is a stream far up the mountains, 
Thro’ slumbrous canon solitudes, 
That flows unnamed from unknown fountains 
beneath the eternal peaks it passes, 
Sweet with sharp scent of tall spiced grasses, 
Making low laughter in the woods 


Great fronded ferns soft-steeped in slumber 
Lean on its edge, to stay and cumber, 

Cheir lustrous lang rous leaves half furled; 
Higher and higher, far above it, 
The ancient mountains know not of it, 


Unmoved, remote, beyond the world 


Phro’ summer noontides hot and glowing, 

Beside the lonely waters flowing, 
Spring’s coolness lingers with fair shad 

\nd in the midnight’s heavy vastness 

The stream sings down its rocky fastness 
\nd makes sweet music, unafraid 


\t dawn with ghostly flags and horses 

Like some old king’s long-buried forces, 
The silent mists go up the vale 

The great grey winds blow calmness thither, 

\nd there are flowers that never wither, 
And smooth small leaves that never fail 


So when the plain glooms dull and dreary, 
And when one’s heart is sadly weary 
With the dav’s heat and the day’s fret, 
One might seek peace and find her yonder, 
Where waters wild and wet winds wander, 
And having found, one might forget. 


Manhattan Beach, Cal. 
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THE GODFATHER OF “LITTLE BREECHES” 


. HILE the Nation was still in mourning for Col- 


ee 








onel John Hay, who, great statesman and diplo- 
mat though he was, will yet live longer in the 
hearts and on the lips of his countrymen as a 


“AN: 


bes poet, the poet of a section—of the homely, 
TRU Oe 











kindly, simple, vet keen-minded pioneers of the 
Middle West—two white-haired men met in 


Los Angeles and discussed as no other men living could do the in- 


¥ 





cident which gave the “Pike County Ballads” to the world. 

Ephraim H. Winans and Henry B. Heacock have been Cali- 
fornians for more than a quarter of a century, but in 1863 they 
were brother ministers in the Methodist church in the state of 
lowa, and Mr. Winans was conducting a Ministerial Association 
in the little village of New Virginia. It was in April, the frost 
just out of the ground, the mud still deep—a dark, rainy, in 
hospitable night. Mr. Heacock had just risen in the pulpit and 
read the opening lines of the hymn: 

“Forever with the Lord! 


\men! So let it be- 





REV. HENRY B. HEACOCK 
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when the door of the church was flung open and a man burst in, 
panting and excited and asking incoherently for a horse. 

When he became calmer he said that he had just driven up 
to the door in a farm wagon and had helped out his parents and 
wife when his team took fright and swept away in the darkness, 
carrying with them his four-year-old son, clinging to the wagon 
seat. As the father told his story and asked for help in finding 
the child, some one in the congregation said, “Let us all join in 
prayer for his safe recovery ;” but Mr. \Winans sprang to his feet 
and cried, “Let the weaker ones pray, but let all the able-bodied 


get torches and join the search.” 





EPHRAIM H. WINANS 


The meeting was broken up; the mother and grandparents ot 
the lost baby took shelter in a near-by cabin and with the weaker 
members of the congregation prayed, while the men were going 
up and down the country roads in the darkness, searching and 
calling. The track of the runaway was traced across the fields 
to a gully where the wagon was found half overturned, one 
horse down in the mud, his mate standing beside him. 

But the child was not there, nor near, and by the fast-dying 
torches no track or trace of him could be found. One of the men 
remembered an old cabin standing in a field a quarter of a mile 


away, from which they might get dry wood for fresh torches. He 
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led the searching party there and they tried the door, but found it 
closed. Some sheep were bleating inside and the men supposed 
that some one had penned them there for shelter during the 
rainy night. 

One of the young men was lifted on the shoulders of his friends 
and managed to kick his way through the gable of the cabin into 
the garret loft. He flung out dry material for torches and then 
cried to the men below to be still; that he heard the voice of a 
child in the room underneath. They replied that he had mis- 
taken the bleat of a lamb for the voice of a child, but at his urging 
went back and tried the door again. It yielded and from out 
the warm, soft huddle of sheep a little voice cried, “Here I am, 
papa!” 

Not the words that John Hay put in the mouth of “Little 
Breeches,” but they set the searchers to singing the old Meth- 
odist Doxology, “Praise God from whom all blessings flow,” in a 
great chorus that carried the joyful news across the dark, stormy 
night to the mother praying in the little cabin by the church. 

In 1869 Mr. Winans returned to his old home in Warsaw, LIL., 
and dined at the home of his old-time friends, the Hays. In the 
evening the family, including John Hay, went with Mr. Winans 
to the Presbyterian church, where Mr. Winans preached a sermon 
on “Divine Providence,” taking for his text: ‘He shall give his 
angels charge concerning thee, and in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 

In the course of the sermon he told the story of the lost child 
and John Hay listening found the inspiration for the “Pike 
County Ballads.” Years later, when he was Secretary of State, 
John Hay told the story of that inspiration to his long-time friend, 
George Cary Eggleston. 

“As I sat there in that summer Sunday, I fell to thinking over 
the story and of the impression the circumstance must have 
made on the minds of the people who witnessed it. I thought of 
Pike County, of Pike County methods of thought, and of what 
impression such a story would make upon the peculiar Pike 
County mind. 

“There are two Pike Counties, you know, one in Illinois and 
the other confronting it across the Mississippi in Missouri; but 
the population of the two are quite alike—isomeric, as the chem- 
ists say—and they have a speech and a point of view and a way 
of thinking of their own. When I went out of church I was full 
to the lips of the Pike County version of “Little Breeches” and 
on the train, as I journeyed to New York, I wrote the ballad. 

“I did it merely as a matter of amusement, and had not the 
slightest thought of printing it. But I showed it to Whitelaw 
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Reid and he immediately published it in the Tribune. By that 
time I had got myself into the swing of the Pike County Ballad, 
and within a week I wrote ‘Jim Bludso’ and ‘Banty Tim’ and all 
the rest of them.” 

Mr. Eggleston then asked Mr. Hay why he had written noth- 
ing more in this vein, reminding him that he himself had offered 
Mr. Hay a large sum for a ballad to be used in a periodical which 
Mr. Eggleston was editing. 

Mr. Hay had replied that he was utterly incapable of writing 
the ballad and said further: “After that week in which ‘Little 
Breeches,’ ‘Banty Tim,’ ‘Jim Bludso’ and the rest were writter | 
had absolutely no further impulse in that direction—there was no 
possibility of another thing of the kind.” 

In July, 1897, this magazine, then “The Land of Sunshine,’ 
printed a statement of the incident which inspired the famous 
poem and the editor, referring to Mr. Hay’s indifference con- 
cerning the ballads which made his fame, said: “However much 
their author may look down upon those first achievements, it is 
not the ‘Life of Lincoln’ but the ‘Pike County Ballads’ that have 
been his making. As a troubador of Pike he was and will re- 
main a classic; and but for an Iowan now gracefully growing 
gray in Los Angeles there would have been no ‘Little Breeches’ 
—for Hay’s masterpiece rests upon a true story.” 

For the refreshing of those who may have forgotten, the poem 


follows: 


, 


I don’t go much on religion, 
I never ain’t had no show; 
But I’ve got a middlin’ tight grip, sir, 
On the handful o’ things I know. 
I don’t pan out on the prophets 
And free-will, and that sort o’ thing— 
But I b'lieve in God and the angels, 
Ever since one night last spring. 


[ come into town with some turnips, 
And my little Gabe came along— 
No four-year-old in the county 
Could beat him for pretty and strong. 
Peart and chipper and sassy, 
Always ready to swear and fight— 
And I’d larnt him to chaw terbacker 
Just to keep his milk-teeth white. 


The snow came down like a blanket 
As I passed by Taggart’s store; 

I went in for a jug of molasses 
And left the team at the door. 

They scared at something and started— 
I heard one little squall, 

And hell-to-split over the prairie 
Went team, Little Breeches, and all, 
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Hell-to-split over the prairie; 
I was almost froze with skeer: 
But we rousted up some torches, 
And searched for ‘em far and near 
At last we struck horses and wagon, 
Snowed under a soft white mound, 
Upsot—dead beat—but of little Gabe 
No hide nor hair was found 


And here all hope soured on me, 
Of my fellow-critters’ aid, 
I jest flopped down on my marrow-bones, 
Crotch deep in the snow and prayed. 
* * * * * . 
By this, the torches was played out, 
And me and Isrul Parr 
Went off for some wood to a sheep-fold 
That he said was somewhar thar. 


We found it at last, and a little shed 
Where they shut up the lambs at night, 
We looked in and seen them huddled thar 
So warm and sleepy and white; 
And thar sot Little Breeches and chirped, 
As pert as ever you see, 
“T want a chaw of terbacker, 
And that’s what’s the matter of me.’ 


How did he get thar? Angels! 
He could never have walked in that storm; 
They jest scooped down and toted him 
To whar it was safe and warm. 
And I think that saving a little child, 
And fotching him to his own, 
Is a derned sight better business 
Than loafing around tie Throne. 


ANGELICA, THE DRAGON 
By MABEL AVERY RUNDELL ABBOT? 


Pwuy MALL Man! What do you think I found?” 
¥ Sunshine and mother came into the room to- 





| gether. 

He had been thinking, that Small Man, as 
he lay and looked at the sky from his pillow— 
he had been thinking that it was a weary 
morning; that it was not good of the sky to 
wake up cross, and scowl so, when a little boy’s head ached and 
he was always so very tired. Mother had been taking her walk 
in the garden. She went every morning for half an hour. “Just 
a nonsense notion of the doctor's,” she said, “but one must humor 
him.” 

Small Man knew better. He knew that was what kept her 
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strong and beautiful, so that she could lift him and hold him and 
rest him, when the pain was worse than usual. 

There was sunshine in mother’s face, there was blue sky in her 
eyes; and her voice—oh, there was nothing in the world that 
Small Man knew, that could be compared to mother’s voice. 

All this he had been thinking while mother was gone. And 
now, as she called to him from the door-way, “What do you think 
I found?” he turned his face toward her with his bright, brave 
smile. 

“What is it, mother? What did you find?” 

“Such an odd thing, Small Man! It was hanging in the bar- 
berry bush. Just a chance that I saw it; it had been put away so 
cleverly. If I had not been looking for a bird’s nest, I should 
never have noticed it. Can you guess?” 

She sat down on the edge of the bed, holding up, for him to 
see, a curious rough gray object, something like a seed-pod, and 
about the length of the little hand that lay, wasted and weak, on 
the coverlet. 

“Is it a seed, mother? It didn’t grow on the barberry bush!” 

Mother laughed, and Small Man laughed, too. You couldn’t 
help it when mother did. 

“Yes, and no;” she wore her mystery look. “I wish we might 
have seen it growing, you and I, Small Man. If we planted it 
we should never raise a barberry bush. But it is a little like a 
seed, for there is life shut up in it; yet it is more like an egg, for 
something alive will hatch out of it. It will rustle if you shake 
it. Guess again, Small Man.” 

Small Man was holding it in his hand where mother had laid it. 
He was almost afraid of it; or he would have been, if mother 
had not told him always that there was nothing in the world 
that a Small Man should be afraid of, except of being a coward. 

“It looks a little scareful, mother.” He gave it a gently ex- 
perimental shake, regarding it with a smile that was at once 
wise and whimsical. He had strange fancies, this Small Man. 
For, though measured in the usual way his life had been just 
eight and a half years long, and of course he could remember 
only part way back, still he had had a great deal of time. 

“What do you think, mother? I know! I know truly what it 
will be!” His eyes were dreamily mischievous. They were not 
blue sky, like mother’s, but violet dark. 

“IT know!” His voice was clear and stronger. He had for- 
gotten that it was such a weary morning. He was a little oracle. 

“It will be a dragon, mother. A green and gold dragon, with 
a scaly tail, and fire and smoke coming out of his mouth. He 
will roar. He will roar terribly!” 
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Small Man put on as fierce a look as can well be achieved when 
one has to overcome the feminizing effect of a pink feather- 
stitched nightgown, a little transparent face, and tangled chest- 
nut curls against a pillow. 

Mother was visibly impressed. “Truly, will it? But won't 
that be most inconvenient—in a bedroom? Whatever shall we 
do with him? He will certainly upset the medicine stand when 
he gets to waving his tail about, and if he breathes flame he will 
burn up the curtains.” 

“Oh, no, mother!” Small Man laughed to reassure her. “It 
will have to be a wee dragon to be folded up in here.” 

He measured with his fingers to show her the proper size of 
infant dragons. “See? He must be quite tiny. And we will 
tame him. Don’t you remember the good dragon who wore a 
fire-extinguisher for a night-cap?” 

To be sure mother remembered; mothers always do. She felt 
quite secure now, about dragons. She rose and picked up the 
rough gray object that looked something like a seed-pod. “Of 
course we can tame him, and if he forgets, sometimes, and gets 
fiery, just while he is little, we will snuff him out with the 
snuffers. Shall I put it up here, Small Man?” 

She set it on end in an empty candle-stick that stood on the 
mantel quite close to Small Man’s bed. 

“And oh, mother, it is the dragon candle-stick! Isn’t that—” 
Small Man’s vocabulary was inadequate. 

“Remarkably appropriate,’ supplied mother. She always 
talked grown-up-talk to Small Man. You see, when the greater 
part of one’s experience has been concerned with plaster-casts 
and braces, when one has to learn to endure the pain just as long 
as it can be borne before one asks for the medicine in the little 
bottle, one has great need of being a man; even though one’s life 
measures only eight and a half years long. 

That was why, to mother, he was always Small Man; that is, 
almost always. He had one other name. Sometimes there were 
nights when his back would not let him sleep; when he would 
wake long after every one else was quiet, and lie thinking and 
thinking. At those times the little red-shaded night lamp seemed 
to light so small a space, and the shadowy corners held such 
limitless possibilities, though Small Man knew that he was 
never afraid. But by-and-by the night would get bigger and 
bigger, while he would get smaller and smaller and go sinking 
down through it, until he could not bear it any longer. Then he 
would say, softly, “Mother!” and mother would be awake as 
quickly as though she had not been asleep at all. She would 
slip on her blue kimona and lift Small Man in her arms; the cool, 
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smooth silk felt so good against his hot cheek. They would sit 
down by the window and rock, very gently, while mother held 
him just right. Those were the times when he could not be a 
Small Man any longer, but was just a little, little boy. And 
mother understood, for she held him close and called him, 
“Sweet! Sweet!” over and over. 

Somehow, this spring, these nights came oftener than ever 
before; while even on the gentlest days to be carried down 
stairs and into the garden was much too long a journey for 
Small Man. From his bed to the chair by the window, that was 
his daily outing. He could not remember ever having been quite 
so tired, since the swing-board struck him and did something to 
his back. 

So, as Small Man could not go out-of-doors, mother brought 
out-of-doors to him. Flowers and mosses and grass, curious 
fungi, or sometimes an awkward, scrambling beetle in metallic 
armor; yet never anything half so interesting as the rough gray 
object that remained quite inert in the socket of the dragon 
candle-stick. Every day Small Man talked about it; each morn- 
ing he looked at it to see if by any chance the baby dragon might 
have popped out his head in the night. But it was always the 
same, without a sign of life. 

One morning Small Man slept late, after a particularly dreary 
night, when he was sure that he had been awake for years. At 
last his eyes unclosed, drooped shut, then opened again, and 
rested half consciously upon the dragon candle-stick. A stream 
of yellow sunshine had slipped past the edge of the drawn win- 
dow blind and was pouring its warm brilliance across the mantel. 
But it was no flicker of sunlight that made Small Man’s eyes 
widen and grow dark to their violet deeps. 

On the tip of the dull gray shell that still rested in the dragon 
candle-stock, poised and wavered a marvelous shape of life. 
Slowly, with the rhythmic grace that belongs to the creatures of 
air, two fawn-colored wings were opening and closing—opening 
and closing—half-drowsily testing their fragile power. 

Small Man held up a warning hand; he had heard a soft foot- 
fall at the door: “Hush—hush—look!” he breathed, and mother 
paused at the side of the bed; but the rapt face against the pillow 
was where her eyes rested, and her smile was glad. 

“Let me take it down so that you can see,” she said at last. “It 
won't he afraid.” She stepped to the mantel and slipped her 
finger, mother’s firm, slim finger, under the thread-like, clinging 
feet. 

“Oh, mother!” Small Man raised himself on his elbow and 
there crept into his face the first tinge of pink that mother had 
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seen there for weeks. This was such a wonderful thing that 
mother was holding down for him to see! Frail wings of the 
tenderest shadings of fawn, veined with velvet brown; spots of 
rose and touches of lilac; while from the tiny head sprung two 
curling plumes, unbelievably delicate. 

“Aren’t we glad it wasn’t a dragon?” Small Man sighed ecstat- 
ically, as he settled back on his pillows. “I think—I think I shall 
call it Angelica, like the little girl in my Mystery Book. She 
had wings, too, but nobody else could see them. Isn’t it a good 
name, mother?” 

The responsibility of a decision was spared to mother, for at 
that moment the fawn-colored wings spread and Angelica floated 
away, straight down the path of the sunbeam and settled, all 
tremulous, in the brightest spot on the window ledge. 

“Will it grow, mother? Will its wings get bigger?” cried 
Small Man. 

“No, it has been growing; I have been saving the story to 
tell you.” Mother sat down on the edge of the bed. 

“You see,” she went on, “if you had known Angelica a few 
months ago you would never have thought of such a name. An- 
gelica was crawling about on little short feet with no sign of 
wings and no thought of flying. A very contented little creat- 
ure it was, I think, and always busy eating crisp green leaves. 
Then one day this little creeping thing began to get very tired, 
so tired and sleepy that it could not possibly stay awake, and 
then at last it knew a thing to do. It spun that little gray house 
that is up there in the candle-stick ; wove it all around itself and 
sealed it until it was quite tight and dark, and then it went to 
sleep. 

“It didn’t want the sunshine; it didn’t know it was going to 
grow; it never thought of wings. But all the while the wings 
were growing, because it was meant so from the first. And when 
it had grown enough and slept enough, it was all over being 
tired. It woke up and wanted the light. so it opened the door of 
its little house and came out to spread its wings. Was it sur- 
prised, do you think, when it found it could fly down the sun- 
beam ?” 

Small Man did not say anything, but the pink in his cheeks 
was growing almost pinker than mother liked to see and his eyes 
more deep than even mother could fathom. 

She rose and put up the blinds, letting in the glow of the 
morning. “How hungry you must be, Small Man!” she said. 
“Now we will have breakfast.” 

Whether Angelica grew hungry, too, or whether the feel of 
wings filled the wee creature with a desire for wide sweeps of 
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air; however that may be, before long it was fluttering up and 
down the window, beating against the screen in a palpitant effort 
for freedom. 

“Oh! oh! it will hurt itself! It will hurt itself! What shall we 
do? Is it afraid of us?” Small Man was in feverish dismay. 

“No, i don’t think it is afraid,” said mother. “Wait a moment, 
perhaps I can feed it,” and Small Man waited breathless until 
mother came back with a great Japan lily that filled the room 
with its heavy sweetness. The curving petals were splotched 
with crimson and beaded with honey, but Angelica would have 
none of it. Still up and down the screen beat the fluttering 
wings; and mother, watching the flush spread and deepen in 
Small Man’s cheeks, said at last, reluctantly: 

“IT am afraid, Small Man, we must let it go.” 

“Oh, mother, I can’t!” Small Man was dangerously near to 
tears. “I want it for mine. I want it to live with me. But it 
mustn’t get hurt. Couldn’t we wait a little longer?” 

“Then let me take it away for awhile,’ mother compromised. 
“Perhaps it will get quiet soon and then you can have it again.” 
She shut the throbbing thing in the hollow of smooth palms, 
Small Man’s eyes following her as she left the room. 

“You won't let it get hurt, mother?” such a wistful little voice 
called after her. 

Of course mother wouldn't let it get hurt. Small Man was 
sure of that. She would know how to make it feel better. Mother 
always made him feel better. He wished she would come back 
before long, for he was getting tired now. It was dreadfully ex- 
citing—having such wonderful things hatch out right in your 
room; almost more exciting than a dragon. And while he was 
thinking about it, he slipped down on his pillow and went to 
sleep. 

Mother found him so when she came into the room again. 
Noiselessly she crossed to the window and sat down, her eyes on 
Small Man’s face. The flush was gone from his cheeks; even 
his parted lips, through which the breath came with a soft flut- 
ter, were only faintly pink. Long and quietly he slept, and all 
the while, quite motionless, mother watched him. 

It is good that your eyes are closed, Small Man; good that you 
cannot see the haggard lines, the blue shadows, that are coming 
vut in that watching face. But you will never see them—those 
lines and shadows; for at the first quiver of your eyelids, by the 
power of the love that God gives mothers, that face will be re- 


created—for you. 
And so it was when Small Man woke at last. The face turned 
toward him was strong and sweet and calm. He could not have 
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told you that it was so; he did not know that it made his earth 
and heaven; he only knew that it was—mother. The whole story 
was in the happy, drowsy smile with which he law and looked at 
her. Then, when he had quite got hold of his world again he 
said, questioningly : 

“Angelica?” 

“Oh, we mustn't have Angelica yet; we must have luncheon.” 

“I’m not hungry, mother.” 

“Yes, | think you are, Small Man, only you don’t know it. 
Perhaps that is the trouble with Angelica, and if we let her be 
all alone for awhile to think it over, she may find it out. Mother 
is very hungry.” 

Small Man made no further objection, but when the tray had 
been taken away and, wrapped in his dressing gown, he lay in 
his chair by the window, he said, confidently : 

‘Now, Angelica, mother.” 

So the wee thing came in on mother’s finger. The fawn-colored 
wings were closed, and they did not open when mother coaxed 
the thread-like feet to leave her finger for the window ledge, nor 
even when Small Man put out his hand and touched them. They 
only tipped weakly sidewise and Angelica did not move. 

“It’s sick, mother. It has hurt itself and it’s sick.” 

“Perhaps it is only tired.” But mother’s voice was doubting. 

“No, no! Open the screen. I don’t want it to be like that. 
Perhaps it would try to fly a little if it knew the screen was 
open.” 

But Angelica did not know the screen was open, until a puff 
of breeze nearly whisked her off the window ledge. That was 
the call of the out-of-doors, and Angelica responded. 

Small Man had a glimpse of lilac and rose as the gauzy wings 
went out into the sunshine. Up and up they went, shifting with 
the breeze but always rising, above the maple, on, and over the 
pine tree out of sight. 

With a long breath of happiness Small Man looked at mother. 

“Tt isn’t sick; it isn’t sick now. I am glad we let it go, mother.” 

Then, while mother went for her walk, Small Man lay back in 
his chair and thought. That night after mother was asleep and 
the shadows were very big and very dark, he woke and went on 
thinking. At last he said: 

“Mother!” 

“What is it, Sweet?” but mother did not wait for an answer. 
She gathered him up in a soft blanket and they went to the open 
window. A white rim of a moon was going down in the west and 
the sky was sown thick with stars. Small Man lay so still, gazing 
out into the night, that mother thought he was going to sleep, 
until he put up his hand and touched her face. 
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“I’m not afraid now—mother.” 

“Afraid? Why, Sweet! Were you afraid? Why didn’t you 
tell mother?” 

“I couldn't, because—it was being a coward, you know.” 

Mother waited, not saying anything. Long ago she had come 
to recognize the inviolable personality of this Small Man. At 
last the little voice went on: 

“I was afraid—because I couldn’t get well. I’ve tried—ever 
so liard—and I just keep getting tireder.” 

Small Man looked up into the brooding face above him and 
even in the half-light he saw there something that was new to 
him. 

“Don’t cry, mother!” in a tone of startled hush. 

“No, Sweet, no; mother will not cry.” She smiled at him with 
shining eyes—eyes that were liquid radiant with the unshed tears 
of all the weary months since Small Man had been trying with 
all his might to get well. But the tears did not fall; men and 
mothers do not cry. Only to men and mothers is such strength 
given. Again the little voice went on: 

“You know when the cage fell down and hurt Cherry, and he 
couldn’t sing any more nor sit on his perch, you said he went 
to sleep. You made him a little bed out under the apple tree, but 
he never woke up that I knew of. I didn’t think he liked to be 
out there all the time; it was dark and in the winter it was cold. 
I think—he must have been—dreadfully afraid.” 

The words wavered off into a whisper and mother waited so 
long that at last she said: 

“Tell mother about it.” 

“T was afraid, too, mother—dreadfully afraid. I thought if I 
couldn’t get well pretty soon—” 

But mother kissed the words away and her voice throbbed like 
a lullaby as she said: 

“Oh, Sweet, Sweet, mother should have told you!” 

Small Man smiled; a smile of assurance. 

“I’m not afraid now, mother. Angelica wasn’t afraid of the 
dark. Angelica kept on growing and came out all strong and 
well; strong enough to go out of doors and wasn’t tired at all. 
Wouldn't it be like that, mother?” 

“It would be—just like that.” 

Closer nestled the little head against mother’s shoulder; then, 
in a murmur of drowsy content: 

“And I needn’t be afraid any more, not ever any more, need 
I, mother?” 

In the voice that answered him was a note of victory. 

“No, no, we won’t be afraid—ever—any more.” 


Omaha, Neb. 
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SOME CALIFORNIA POSSIBILITIES 
By A. J. WELLS 


HE veracity of figures may be questioned, but 
they are sometimes very suggestive. Some 
pages of statistics, gathered by an Eastern 
engineer, raise a question perhaps never before 
pondered, even by Californians. This is the 
relation of climate to manufactures. Mr. Sam- 
uel N. Goldy has been erecting near San José 
a plant for manufacturing machinery and 
tools, and, apparently as a preliminary study, 

he has collated and arranged from the Census Report various 

figures of very practical value.. 

The gross product per operative in manufacturing establish- 
ments is said to represent value as follows: In the United States 
$1900.00; in France $650.00; in England $485.00; in Germany 
$450.00. Among the States, Connecticut shows a value per 
workman of $1997.00, and California $3328.00. The average 
yearly output of each workman in California is thus nearly twice 
that of Connecticut, one and three-fourths that of the United 
States, and nearly seven times as much as that of England. Mr. 
Goldy thinks that the high average of the United States as com- 
pared with Europe is due to automatic machinery, ingenious 
appliances and improved methods, but that the amazing prepon- 
derance in California is due to climate. This is made more 
striking by a contrast drawn between Bridgeport, Conn., and 
Los Angeles, Cal. The former is quoted as having 1540 wage- 
earners in thirty-one factories, their wages being $832,534.00 per 
year. Los Angeles is said to have thirty-four factories, employ- 
ing 552 wage workers, with yearly wages of $359,920.00. The 
average investment in Bridgeport is $74,812.00; in Los Angeles 
$30,080.00. The net value of the product per each dollar in- 
vested in buildings is $4.20 in the Eastern city, against $15.00 
in the Western. Bridgeport wage-workers earned net $998.00 
each; Los Angeles workers $1404.00 each, or about 40 per cent 
more. Observe that this is the net product. Before, the com- 
parison was in the gross. Note also that this seems to have been 
a comparison between selected industries. When the compari- 
son is made between the total and general manufacturing inter- 
ests, the per cent in Los Angeles is slightly reduced, but is still 
amazing. It is 38 per cent greater than the average of the 
Bridgeport worker. 

Connecticut as a whole has 176,694 wage-earners and a 
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manufacturing product of $352,824,106. California has 91,047 
operatives and turns out a product valued at $302,874,761. The 
cost of raw material in the Yankee State is $185,641,219. In the 
Western State raw material costs $188,125,602. The value of 
the output per operative in Connecticut is $940.00, in California 
$1260.00 or 32.9 per cent more. This in the face of the fact 
that estimates were based on coal as fuel, in both cases, while 
the Californian now finds oil at seventy cents a barrel cheaper 
than bituminous coal at Eastern prices. 

Then, too, this expert thinks California’s manufacturing in- 
dustries far behind in equipments, and that “work is produced 
on a retail basis ;”’ yet the dry figures of the Census show that, 
compared with the best equipped manufacturing State in the 
East, this Western giant, toiling in the sunshine, and not yet 
“of age,” produces nearly one-third more per unit in the value 
of the output. 

We are a little given to bragging about California, as if it were 
a matter of personal merit that we were born here, or a mark of 
special wisdom that we came here of our own will. It is prob- 
ably an effect of climate, but the most enthusiastic Native Son 
probably never dreamed that climate would make California 
great in manufactures. Yet this is the conclusion of this East- 
ern engineer, an expert in mechanics, and not biased by long 
residence in this Pacific Coast State. Given, he says, in sub- 
stance, equipments equal to New England, and California can 
manufacture at less cost than New England; can prepay freight 
and ship her products to Eastern markets at a profit. And the 
explanation he finds in—Climate! Is the conclusion wild? It 
is logical. It concerns itself with such practical items as light 
and ventilation, heat and power. These must be paid for. Win- 
dows must be many and high. Yet the maximum use of glass in 
a cold country is expensive. The factory will require more fuel, 
and the fixed charges for operating will be increased. There 
should be opportunity for perfect ventilation, and ample space 
above the worker; bad air impairs vitality and reduces the out- 
put. But high ceilings are expensive, and increase the cost of 
heating. 

But these items do not explain the larger output of the worker 
in California. Heat and power in Connecticut cost but 13 per 
cent more than in this State, for the same value of manufactured 
product, while 38 per cent of increase in the Western output 
is to be accounted for. Evidently climate has something to say 
about the worker. It has. It speaks directly, forcibly, constant- 
ly. It points to the higher value of his work and says, “This 
shows physical vigor, increased vitality, better health. Your 
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‘potential energy’ is high; it has not been lowered by months of 
cold and storm, by bad air and changing temperature; you have 
worked in Summer with more comfort and with less fatigue; 
you have not been limp with humid heat; you have done more 
work and better work all the year because of better air, quieter 
nerves, more vigorous digestion, more tranquil sleep, and the 
greater, better, cheaper production of your skill and energy 
has behind it one constant factor—one sufficient explanation— 
Climate.” 

Why not? Is the answer due to the prepossessions of men led 
captive at their will by soft airs and blue skies? Is it not in line 
with all that we know of that elusive thing which yet explains 
the perfect fruit and vigor of the plant in our fields and orch- 
ards? Is it not in line with what we are saying today through 
every avenue of speech and language, about the value of out- 
door life in its relation to physical vigor? 

A year or two ago an Eastern magazine published a double- 
page illustration of beautiful children, and the list of winsome 
faces embraced seven from California. As the subjects were 
chosen from all parts of the country, from the Gulf to the Great 
Lakes, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the number of young 
Californians was out of all proportion to the population. And 
six of the seven were so exceptionally favored that not three of 
the others could bear comparison, while the seventh was so 
rarely beautiful as to be regarded as the one ideal type pre- 
sented, and so was selected for special comment by the editor 
of the magazine. 

This appreciation of outsiders is not new. Who does not 
recall Bayard Taylor’s “dream of a more beautiful race in pos- 
session of this paradise—a race in which the lost symmetry and 
grace of the Greek was partially restored”? For this wide-eyed 
traveller, revisiting California in 1859, had noted that “the chil- 
dren are certainly a great improvement upon those born among 
us,” and he describes them as “strong limbed, red-blooded, grace- 
ful.” Of his own experience he says: “If I live to be old and 
feel my faculties failing, | shall go back to restore the sensations 
of youth in that wonderful air.” And because he saw that the 
climate had deeper relations than the physical, this poet-traveler 
said, “The home of Literature and Art will be in the valleys near 
the Coast;” for he “could not feel that Nature must be false to 
her promise, or man is not the splendid creature he once was, 
if the Art, and Literature, and Philosophy of Ancient Greece are 
not one day rivalled on this last of inhabited shores.” 

Was it all a dream of the poet’s brain, incited by the charm 
of a new country—the effect of Lotus eating in a land more be- 
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witching than the sailors of Ulysses ever found? Well, two or 
three things are significant. One is that almost within a genera- 
tion the grace and loveliness of California children should arrest 
attention in the East, another is that the vigor of California 
workmen should challenge the scrutiny of a hard-headed me- 
chanical engineer, who believes in his own conclusions, and is 
actually putting the climate to a test by establishing here a 
manufacturing plant. 

Another thing is suggestive. The earliest homes of litera- 
ture and art were in lands of the Sun, and the country most 
famous for the physical vigor and grace of its inhabitants 
strikingly resembles California in its scenery and the seductive- 
ness of its climate. Bayard Taylor said that “the original type 
of the landscape of California was Greece,” and Pericles long ago 
connected “the most pellucid air” of Attica with the intellectual 
quality of Grecians; while it is certain enough to build upon that 
the Greeks would never have developed either their physical 
traits, their art or their philosophy, in the climate of Russia. 
“This world and eternal youth,” the Greek said, and that frank 
devotion to the Visible was the expression of his enjoyment of 
his native land. 

Hamlet asked, a little petulantly, whether he was “a pipe to 
be played on”—but he was. We all are. The weather and the 
landscape are but two of the subtle and mysterious forces which 
play upon us and mold our frame, and shape our character. Life 
is essentially alike at the root, but it is shaded, colored, tempered 
by both inward and outward conditions. “Blood tells,” but so 
does climate Marryat’s quarter-master came back from the 
West Indies into the fogs of the English Channel with a sigh 
of satisfaction. “This is what I calls something like. None of 
your — blue skies here.” There spoke the Anglo-Saxon, born 
with winter in his blood. So the melancholy of the Slavs mav 
be traced to the gloom of his forests, his boundless steppes, and 
grim climate, while the Southern races of Europe are cheerfu! 
and light-hearted, as a result of the physical and climatic char- 
acter of the country. 

No doubt climate is a powerful factor in the constitution an‘ 
destiny of races, and on this coast may ultimately modify our 
civilization. It may be too friendly to challenge our courage 
and resistance. There is something responsive to human exne- 


rience in Tennyson’s lines, 
“Block my path with toil and danger, 
I will find or force a way,’ 
but if the way is made smooth for my treading, I know not why, 
like the Eucalyptus in Australia, or the Sequoias on our Sierra 
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slopes, I should not find vigor and develop greatness in a kindly 
air, responding as the tree does, to soft sunshine. Do raw cli- 
matic conditions develop better men? We want no theory of a 
Demiurge, and are glad to be where the weather extorts no cry 
as of the King in the “Passing of Arthur”: 
“O! me, for why is all around us here, 
As if some lesser God had made the world, 
But had not force to shape it as he would, 
Till the High God behold it from beyond, 
And enter it and make it beautiful.” 

Nor do I believe, because the art-loving and athletic Greeks 
have deteriorated, that the race culminated in that fair land 2000 
years ago; nor with John Burroughts, that “the earth has reached 
the maturity of her powers,” and that “the game of life has been 
played.” I prefer to say with “rare Ben Jonson”: “I cannot 
think Nature is so spent and decayed that she can bring forth 
nothing worth her former years.” She can. She will surpass 
them. And if there is virtue in sunshine for man as well as for 
the plant; if the energy of physical health means better work 
by the artisan and steadier of nerves mean truer messages for the 
brain that thinks; if sanity and breadth of vision and healthful 
impulse are nourished by outdoor life, then some future poet- 
traveler will tind in California better men and a nobler civili- 
zation. 


San Francisco 


HOPE 
By S. RAYMOND JOCELYN 


LL seasons tell of hope throughout the year— 

7. The airy, love-begetting spring, that fills 

The earth with laughter of her early rills; 
The radiant summer, heaped with golden cheer, 
And voiced with woodland echoes, crystal clear; 
And autumn, massing splendor on the hills; 
And gay, white winter, with his song that thrills 
With hearty life, e’°en while the woods are drear. 


Come, let us imitate the year, and sing! 

Away with care! Eyes were not made to weep. 

Our hearts should beat with nature’s, and should keep 
Hope warm in wintertide as well as spring 

So let us make all times, all seasons ring 

With harmonies of hope, soul-stirred and deep. 


Wichita, Kan. 
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FOLEY’S WARDS 
By P. S. LELAND 


“What have you for dinner today?” asked the guest. 

“Salt pork,” replied the waiter. 

“Don’t like salt pork; anything else?” 

“Got some curlew.” 

“What's curlew?” 

“It’s a bird we have around here.” 

“Um—can it fly?” 

“You bet it can fly.” 

“Well, bring me the pork, then—I don’t want anything to do with 
a bird that will stay around here when it’s able to fly.” 

—Arizona Kicker. 





=| UR troop was doing its turn at Carlos. Carlos 
is the agency for the San Carlos Apaches, and 
Government until recently kept a small de- 
tachment of troops there, to deter these esti- 
mable people from murdering the agent, and 
using his suplies as a basis for another little 
hair-lifting expedition over the border. The 
main body of the regiment remained at Ft. Grant, some sixty 
miles to the southward, where the water was drinkable, and 
supplies could be obtained. 

It was late in the Arizona summer, and I sat in the doorway of 
the adobe barracks looking out over the flat toward the agency 
buildings. The brown line of the Gila river, running across the 
foot of the slope, danced and flickered in the heat-waves that 
rose out of the bare earth. On the opposite side of the river the 
round-topped, bark-covered wickiups, or duggans, of the Indians, 








extended in a long ragged line; while farther back on the mesa 
Indian boys could be seen herding half-starved ponies on the 
scant pasture. The grey wall of the San Carlos mountains rose 
in the distance like a huge rampart. 

Presently an old “non-com” came out of barracks and sat down 
beside me—on his heels, cow-puncher fashion, with his back 
against the adobe wall 





and cast his half-closed eyes out over 
the ash-colored landscape with an air of dreamy retrospect. Sev- 
eral troopers gathered about, attracted by the scent of “soldier 
talk.” 


The old yellow-leg seemed in a communicative mood, so I de- 
cided to brace him for a yarn. “Sergeant Foley,” said I, “tell us 
about that fancy sabre you have.” (This was Foley’s pride; the 
gift of admiring friends.) 

Twas the non-coms of the Foorth w’at gev me that—fer 
takin’ a trumpeter b’y aff the firin’ line, wan time whin we had 
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Geronimo corralled down below Huachuca. I wuz a corp’ril in 
B troop thin—B troop av th’ Foorth.” 

Then of course we all insisted that Foley should give us an 
account of how Geronimo was corralled. 

“It’s not me custim to brag av the small part I have tuck in 
the work av the arrmy an the frontier,” he continued with dig- 
nity. “But since manny av ye are young min raally desiris av 
larnin’ the trade av a soldier, ’tis well that ye shud know what’s 
bin done be thim whose places ye’re takin’. I'll begin at the be- 
ginnin’, 

“Ye've all heard av Geronimo; him bein’ the namesake av 
all the kickin’ mules and bitin’ dogs in Arizona. Well, thim 
days Geronimo wuz livin’ at Carlos. And he spint his day 
times circulatin’ around among the soldiers, and studyin’ their 
ways, and how ’e cud circumvint them. And in the avenin’s he 
occipied himsilf wid preachin’ sedishin to the young bucks av the 
camp yonder. They were sore, ye mind, because they'd bin 
moved away from the upper agincy, where the water was swate, 
and there wuz game in the hills. 

“So wan time, in the Spring av ’85, I think it was—I was at 
hidquarters thin, workin’ fer the quartermaster—owld Geronimo 
med up his mind to desert. And whin night comes, an’ the day 
agreed, he calls out his owld guarrd—the Warm Spring band av 
Chiricahuas; and he rounds up ‘is wives and ‘is ponies—and 
some what wasn’t his—and they all lights out fer Mexico. 

“About midnight the sintry an guard at the agincy noticed the 
ponies had dissapeared aff the mesa acrost the river, and he sus- 
picioned there wuz somethin’ doin’. So he calls the corp’ril av 
the guard, and the two goes over and diskivers that the Warm 
Spring band hez pulled out, and the camp wuz all tore up. Thin 
the af’cer in charrge av the garrison calls out his troop to guard 
the agincy. But he didn’t dare to foller the renegades, fur fear 
the whole camp would break away. So he sinds a trumpeter out 
under flyin’ arders to notify headquarters. 

“I mind ’twas about noon the next day the wind-jammer kem 
rowlin’ into Grant in a cloud av dust, and wint down the row 
an the run; niver stoppin’ to s’lute the flag or nothin’. And whin 
he jarked up in front av rigimintal hidquarters his spurs wuz 
covered wid blood, and his haarse wuz glistenin’ wid sweat, fer 
he’d made sixty miles that marnin’—and ye all know the road to 
Carlos. 

“Then pretty soon ye could see the arderlies goin’ through 
af’cer’s quarters, callin’ thim up fer a conf’rince; and the min 
began to prick up their ears, fer they knowed there wuz some- 
thin’ in the wind. And prisintly the trumpeter comes trottin’ 
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down the line wid a fist full av papers, dodgin’ in and out av 
the arderly rooms. And the top serjints begins fussin’ round 
like a mother hin in the face of a thunder storm, chasin’ up stray 
troopers, wile the rooks wuz standin’ in the dureways askin’ 
aich other what wuz the row. And ‘don’t be standin’ around ask- 
in’ fool questyins,’ the serjints wud be sayin’, ‘Git yer stuff to- 
gether and git ready to turn out; boots and saddles’ll be goin’ 
first thing ye know, and the half av ye’ll be wantin’ somebody to 
find yer ‘quipments.’ 

“Wile these prepirations wuz goin’ an, the cooks wuz rustlin’ 
a bit av chuck. And we ate it wid our harness on, standin’ up, 
and shovelin’ in the banes hot aff the fire; fer we knowed ’twould 
be the last dacent male we'd git fer one while, and so it was— 
fer six bloody wakes. Thin the trumpeter rides out an the p’rade 
ground and blows the Assembly—the notes wuz bad mangled, 
but iverybody understood the call—and the whole garrison gits 
out and falls in. 

“The scouts had an idee that Geronimo would strike out South 
through the Arivaypa canyin, so they led out through the chap- 
arral fer that break in the hills. The sun was about an hour high 
yit whin we started, and we rached the Arivaypa about tin in the 
night. Thin ut was some time after that befoor the scouts found 
a pint, and we cut the trail av the renegades comin’ out av the 
canyin. 

“The trail led up along the slopes av the Caliuros, where there 
wuz plinty av rough goin’, and iverybody got more or less 
skinned up, rowlin’ down the sides av the canyins, and workin’ 
up slides. But we kept goin’ till mornin’, fer the renegades had 
bin knockin’ in fer all they wuz worth. The rocks wuz spattered 
wid blood and haarse’s hair, wherever there wuz a bit av drift 
acrost the trail; and we come acrost two ar three dead ponies, 
all slashed up wid the knife where the Injins had bin prickin’ 
thim along befoor they give out. 

“There wuz no water in the Caliuros, so we struck out fer the 
Hager ranch next day, after a two hours’ rest; bein’ satisfied that 
the game wuz headin’ fer Dos Cabezas annyhow. And whin we 
pulled in at Hager’s we found that the Apaches had bin there 
ahead av us, and the owld man wuz all scared up. They'd come 
down on ’im like a whirlwind, and two ar three punchers that 
wuz out an the range had a run fer their lives. The renegades 
burned an outlyin’ camp—disembowelin’ a Mexican family w’at 
wuz livin’ there—and wint whirling on down the valley. But 
the punchers barricaded the corral wid waggins, and whin they 
seen our dust they wuz sittin’ an the roof wid their Winchesters, 
thinkin’ it might be another party av the same welcome guests. 
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“The outfit only stopped at Hager’s long enough to water the 
stock and rustle a bit av grub, and thin we got up and took the 
trot agin, only pullin’ up wanst or twice durin’ the afternoon, to 
aise the haarse’s backs, which wuz beginnin’ to gall under the 
heat and the killin’ pace. 

“Towards evenin’ we kem acrost the spot where Geronimo hed 
camped the night befoor. “Twas an the North slope av the Ca- 
bezas. Ye could overlook the country fer fifty mile around, and 
the ground wuz covered wid loose stones rolled down aff the 
peak, so that anny number av min approachin’ an the quiet wud 
make noise enough to wake the did. The scouts sid this wuz a 
reg’lar stoppin’ place av the raiders. And Geronimo hed made 
the whole distance—wan hundred and twinty-odd mile—in twin- 
ty-foor hours, widdout stoppin’, and takin’ about a hundred wim- 
men and kids along wid ’im. That comes av breedin’ fer speed, 
ye mind. 

“The outfit camped that night an Dos Cabezas. And an ar- 
derly kem in at daylight next maarnin’ wid sealed arders from 
Gineral Miles. Thin ’twas a three days’ straightaway fer the 
Mexican line. 

“Ye cud see all the time be the freshenin’ sign that we wuz 
gainin’ an the renegades. But the pace wuz turrible. The troop 
haarses wuz all dead tired, and the min wuz beginnin’ to straggle. 
And there, me lads, is where the trooper w’at slops round in ’is 
saddle an the march, and takes aff his blanket in the noonday 
heat, and lades out to wather after a laang drill widout waitin’ 
fer the sweat to cool, and fills his canteen wid booze instid av 
what ut wuz med fer, and comes away widout tibaccy depindin’ 
an his frinds—there’s where he gits to be a burden an the outfit, 
and a thorn in the side av the c’mandin’ af’cer; an’ don’t you fer- 
git it! 

“Well, the third evenin’ we bumped into thim, in the brakes 
av the hills, just this side the border; and there wuz the rale 
fight av the campaign. Iverybody happened to be pretty well 
up, and the renegades had to make a stand fer to let their wim- 
men and kids git away. They tuck up a strong position in the 
malapie, and laid low until the head av the column wuz close in 
betune thim; thin they poured it into us, and the ladin’ sets av 
foors wint down like cut grass. The byes were not long dis- 
mountin’, ye’d better belave. And we had to drop back to cover, 
owin’ to the Apaches bein’ posted behint a hog-back. Thin there 
wuz some lively sharpshootin’ at long range fer a while, and if 
annybody showed himsilf fer a minute he drawed fire. 

“There wuz a wind-jammer kid got knocked aff his haarse airly 
in the fight, and whin the troop wint back to cover he wuz left in 
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the open; and the Injins wuz pottin’ at him from the top of the 
ridge, wile the kid wuz tryin’ to crawl to shelter wid his leg 
smashed above the knee. 

“*Twas plain the b’y would git kilt widout he wuz tuck away, 
so me and the head packer laid out to give him a lift. We 
started out bold enough, all right; but before we got back we 
wuz huggin’ the ground like a couple av bloomin’ badgers. Did 
anny av yez iver have yer hair parted be a forty-four an the 
ricochet? ’Tis the most exhileratin’ sinsashin ye'll iver expay- 
rience, if ye did. And we enj’yed ut siveral times durin’ thim 
forty seconds. But we dragged the kid aff between us, and wid- 
out atin’ anny lead—barrin’ a bit av a crease in the sate av Bow- 
man’s trousers’ w’ich they wuz too full annyways. And that wuz 
whin I got me credit wid the Foorth. They gev me the sabre 
next pay. But the kid died in harspital after—owin’ to the saw- 
bones not bein’ handy wid their tools, they sid. And Geronimo 
got away in the night.” 

“But they finally got him, didn’t they?” eagerly questioned 
the recruit. 

“T sid Gineral Miles wuz in command, didn’t I?” scornfully 
retorted the non-com. “Did ye iver hear av him droppin’ a trail 





” 


wanst the game wuz startec 

“It must have been the dough-boys; it was them that followed 
him over the line, I remember,” put in another, more astutely. 

“Divil a bit was it the dough-byes,” Foley responded. “The 
dough-byes wuz only wurrkin’ down in Mexico fer a bit wile we 
wint back to Grant fer supplies. Though fer fair they med a good 
showin’; not havin’ to lose time huntin’ fer passable crossin’s 
whin the trail jumped over the range. But they suffered turrible 
from the heat and the drought, down an the flats. Sure the 
weather alone wuz enough to frizzle up annything but a San 
Carlos salymander, to say nothin’ av the fightin’. 

“Well, whin word came back to the post that Geronimo wuz 
headin’ fer the Madres, Lawton’s column hit the road agin— 
that bein’ the outfit I wuz listed wid. And we tuck along a 
bunch of extra lead haarses this trip; and a squad av Navajo 
scouts from up an the San Juan, fer to run the trail; them bein’ 
familiar wid the Madre mountains. 

“The Navajos pretty soon had Geronimo located agin, down 
an the line betune Sonora and Chihuahua somewheres; and Law- 
ton tuck up the trail wid the intinshin av stayin’. The Navajos 
wint after the owld lobo like blood-hounds chasin’.a nigger, and 
the rest av the outfit strung along annyway fer to kape in sight 
av the guidon. And we niver gave him no chanst to take an 
travel rashins, ar to ketch his second wind. But ‘twas a long 
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chase. The owld cock was an his own dung-hill, and he knowed 
all the passes; w’ile the troops cud only foller w’ere the trail led, 
trustin’ to the instinct av the trailers. We niver knowed when 
we'd git water, ar food, ar slape, and were ginerally dissap’inted 
if we med a guess. 

“That wuz the lead fer a matter av three hunder mile down 
beyand Oposura; and the trail all the wile windin’ in and out 
along the main range av the Madres, first an one side, thin on 
the other. The Apaches wuz makin’ the race av their lives, and 
they doubled back and crossed their track agin and agin. And 
sometimes the pack wud be wurrkin’ back an one side av a zut, 
w ile we wuz goin’ down the other side, and feelin’ fer a place to 
git acrost. 

“Wanst we met thim faice to faice, an the big canyin av the 
Yaqui—them bein’ an the opp’site side. The canyin wuz a mat- 
ther av a mile acrost, about a quarter dape, and two days’ march 
around the ind. And the Apaches wuz lined up along the idge 
av ut, knowin’ we cud do thim no harm. ’Twas a quare sight: 
thim buck Injins and buck soldiers scowlin’ at aich other acrost 
the big ditch, and the river rowlin’ betune thim, thousands av 
fate below. And ye cud see the squaws and kids wuz carryin’ 
the camp-kit an their backs now, most av the ponies havin’ bin 
killed and ate. 

“The c’mandin’ af’cer tried to wurrk a stratejim an thim, be 
sindin’ a detachmint around behint the mountain to make a night 
reach fer the crossin’, w’ile the rist av us med a big show av 
goin’ into camp—settin’ up tints, and turrnin’ out the haarses to 
graze. But the owld lobo wuz not to be ketched in anny sich 
coyote trap as that; and the pack soon disappeared beyand the 
canyin. 

“*Twas a lung-splittin’, shin-scrapin’ job, from first to last; 
and the divil himsilf wud have trouble to pursuade anny man 
wat med the trip to try ut agin. Wanst ve’ve bin through the 
Madres, all other mountains looks small and scrubby. There ’tis 
mountain after mountain, rainge after rainge; and all straight up 
and down. And ye’ll find nayther plateaus an top, nor valleys 
betune. ’Tis a land av dissap’intments, and no person but a 
bloomin’ burrd has anny business goin’ theyre—and he wouddn’t 
be comf’table, widdout he ’ad strong lungs and a forbearin’ 
stummick. 

“Tt’s niver aven a sure thing ye’ll find water whin ye git to the 
well, in that country. The half av thim are as dry as a cavalry 
post three wakes after pay. And wanst ye’ve thrashed around 
in the greasewood under a red hot sun fer forty-eight hours, wid 
yer tongue chokin’ yer mout’, and the thirst divils dancin’ in yer 
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eyes, and widout aven a cactus pear to relave the strain, ‘twill 
make an endurin’ impreshin an yer mind. 

“We had a packer be the name av Edwards, wid a buckskin 
bronk w’at cud ate mezquit leaves; and he undertook to circle 
the hid av the range, to make sure none av the rinegades hed 
broke back. And divil a bit av water did that man see from start 
to finish—barrin’ the canteen. The buckskin croaked about 
twinty mile shaart av the last day’s ride, and Edwards kem in 
a-foot. The column wuz crossin’ an alkali flat at the time, and 
s’*help me God the man wuz swimmin’. He thought he’d rached 
the gulf av Californy, and he wuz strikin’ out fer the escort wag- 
gin’, thinkin’ it wuz a Dago fishin’ schooner. They sint him to 
the ’sylum at Paso, after, and I reckon he’s swimmin’ yit; he 
niver kem back to Grant. 

“But good luck and bad luck we kem up wid the game at last, 
and ye cud see the beggars were about played out. Their ponies 
were all taken ar killed, and the kids were fair starvin’. But the 
young bucks still showed fight. And whin we got thim sur- 
rounded an a bit av a mesa, they'd laid up a barracade av bowl- 
ders and greasewood, and the whole pack wuz preparin’ to cash 
in as dear as they knowed how’ niver expectin’ to git off wid 
less than hangin’. 

“And whin we closed in an thim ye cud hear the wimmin 
dronin’ out the turrible howl av the Apache death song, meanin’ 
that they wuz nervin’ thimselves to die be their own hands. But 
our arders didn’t contimplate killin’ the whole band, providin’ 
they cud be tuck anny other way. So the af’cers hild a council 
av war, fer to decide how we cud git the ropes over the varmints 
widout spoilin’ the- hides. 

“Seein’ how things stood ‘twould have bin impossible to re- 
strain the min; them bein’ exasperated wid the killin’ heat, and 
hunger and thirst. They would niver have stopped till the last 
dirty whelp av the owld lobo’s litter quit kickin’. 

“So at the ind av the conf’rince, wan av the afcers—a cavalry 
liftinant *twas—wint inside av the inimy’s lines alone, takin’ 
along a Navajo trailer to do the translatin’. And the shave-tail 
gev owld Geronimo to understand that his wimmen would be 
well treated, and the min would not be hanged—annyways not 
widout further arders. And be this manes the renegades were 
pursuaded to lay down their arms. 

“*Twas a pitiful sight to see them little half-starved papooses 


come troopin’ into the lines, wid their big eyes lookin’ wild, and 
their little hearts thumpin’ agin the bare ribs wid the fear av 
bein’ murdered. But the owld buck wuz clane whipped, ar he 
niver wud have give up. And they all kem in draggin’ their 
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tails like coyotes sneakin’ into a sheep camp to git away from the 
hounds. 

“We took good care av the pris’ners this trip, don't ye fergit 
it; for they’d slipped through our hand wanst befoor. but the 
c’mandin’ a’f’cer hed a white elefant an his hands whin we got 
thim back to Grant. The citizins fair wint wild at the suggestyin 
av turnin’ awld Geronimo loose an the reservashin agin. They 
niver could rist at all until he was disposed av. And owld maid 
ladies way up beyand Vegas would tumble out av their beds av 
nights, dramin’ they wuz bein’ abducted be the San Carlos 
Apaches. 

“So the tin gods finally decided that the renegades shud be sint 
East. And we tuck owld Geronimo, and about fower hundred av 
the Warm Springs and Chiricahuas—which wuz the most ram- 
pajis element av the tribe—and we located thim at Sill, in the 
Nation, as prisoners av war and wards av the Governmint. And 
ye'll find thim there now, what’s left av them. 

“Whin | wuz an furlough, Dutchy Belz, the Rooshin—ray- 
cintly discharged from B troop—was tellin’ me the owld lobo 
is still enj’yin’ good hilth, and livin’ as daycint as a Protestint 
missionary, ar a rooky in the guarrd house. But I make no doubt 
the owld b’y would be daylighted to jine his friends an one more 
little throat-cuttin’ sayance over the border, fer the sake av owld 
times. 

“Ye'd better be gittin’ ready fer stables,” he concluded. “I see 
the captain comin’ down the line.” And the old trooper, working 
himself up to his full height by a series of grunts and hitches, 
for his joints were stiffened by the strain of many arduous cam- 
paigns, limped into barracks and busied himself about his equip- 
ments, and the audience fell out. 


Eldorado, Kan. 





THE CONSTANT ONES 
By NORA MAY FRENCH 
HE tossing trees had every flag unfurled 
To hail their chief, but now the sun is set, 
And in this sweet new quiet on the world 
The king is dead, the fickle leaves forget. 


A placid earth, an air serene and still, 

In misty blue the gradual smoke is thinned— 
Only the grasses, leaning to his will, 

The grasses hold a memory of wind. 


Los Angeles 
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August 22, 1846. 
NEWS FROM BELOW. 


FFICERS, soldiers and prisoners have been arriving here all the week 
© from Castro’s camp. 

Capt. Goaquin De La Torre came in on Tuesday from whom we 
gathered all the information we have. 

Mr. Washburn an American who was a prisoner only confirms the main 
facts stated by Torre, being confined he had but little opportunity of learning 
any of their plans. 

De La Torre says, that when Castro learned that Capt. Fremont had 
reached the town of Angeles, about 12 hours march from him, he broke 
camp in the night, buried his cannon and left in the direction of Sonora. 
At his first camp from Poeblo, he gave permission to as many as chose to 
return home, the while force consisting of about 200. He thinks that about 
60 followed Castro and Pico but Mr Washburn says that he understood 
that there were but 16, officers and soldiers, they kept Mr. Weaver, one of 
the prisoners with them. 

Most of those who followed the Govenor were persons who had committed 
so many crimes they were afraid of justice, the remainder have most of them 
returned to their ranches. 

So far as California is concerned, the war is at an end. The next thing 
is to take steps for the organization of a Territorial Government. 

Lieut McLane of the 1st Dragoons, was in town yesterday. The company 
has just returned from another indian excursion to the mountains. The 
Indians are beginning to find who has the country, they have divided into 
small parties which renders it next to impossible for a company to find 
them. The only effectual means of stopping their inroads upon the property 
of the country will be to attack them in their villages, in the California 
mountains. We are in hopes that at least a division of that company will 
be sent down the Toolary valley and to cross the mountains at the Bear 
River pass, to meet the emigration on the roth of September, at Trucky’s lake. 
Should such a division be sent, under command of Mr McLane, his suavity 
of manner and gentlemanly deportment, with the knowledge he will have 
acquired of the country, will be of great service to the emigrants, and to the 
country. 


August 29, 1846. 

Emigration To California—A large party of settlers propose leaving Arkan- 
sas for California next May. The chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments gives notice in the Little Rock Gazette, “that the Californians will 
rendezvous at Fort Smith, Arkansas, on the first Monday in April next, 
preparatory to taking up the line of march for the Pacific coast. Every 
erson starting is expected to be well armed with a rifle or heavy shotgun, 
i6 pounds of shot, 4 lbs of powder &c” 


Two hundred Mormons residing in Wanef, (probably meant for Wayne), 
Oakland and Lapeer counties Mich. have lately left to join their brethren 
now shout emigrating to California. 
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THE MORMONS FOR OREGON. 

The following curious letter has just been received by Col. Wentworth of 
Ill member of congress, 

Nauvoo II] Dec 17 1845, 

Sir.—On the event of an act passing Congress for the erection of those 
forts on the Oregon route, suggested in the President’s Message, we should 
be pleased if you would exert your influence in our behalf, as we intend to 
emigrate west of the mountains in the ensuing season. Our facilities are 
great, and we are enabled to build them at a lower rate than any other 
people. I have written the Secretary of War, on the subject, and shall be 
pleased by your co-operation—also for transportation of the mail. 

Yours &c 
BriGHAM YOUNG. 
President of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints 
NEWS FROM BELOW. 

A courier arrived Thursday night bringing despatches for Capt Merrine 
from the Commodore. The commodore with a considerable force had 
advanced to the town of Angeles vvhere he was joined by Capt Fremont. 
The difficulty of procuring horses had prevented Capt Fremont from being 
able to follow Gen Castro vvith any hope of falling in with him. 

Commodore Stockton made prize of the Mexican Brig Primerara but 
released her to her ovvners. The courier brings verbal news that a division 
of the Mexican army had fallen in with the Mazatlan troops under Com- 
mandte Raphel Telles, and a battle ensued which terminated in the defeat 
of Telles, who with 22 other officers vvere shot as rebels. 

* +. * . . + * * * 
CASE OF ABSCENCE OF MIND. 

Two men who were cutting wood about 4 miles from town, came in to 
grind their axes. After one of them commenced turning the stone, they 
remembered they had left their axes in the country. 


Court CALENDAR. The first jury ever summoned in California was em- 
pannelled in the Alcaldes court of this town on the 4th inst. It was 
for the trial of a case in which Isaac Graham was plaintiff, Don Carlos 


Rousillion defendent. The Jury was composed of the following gentlemen 


* * * * * * * * * 
(The names given indicate that it was part Americans and part Mexican.) 
The court appointed Mr Malarian Loveman and Mr Hartnell, interpreter. 
The indictment alleged that a large lot of lumber belonging to the plaintiff 
had been fraudulently shipped off by the defendant. The examination of 
witnesses occupied several hours, when the case was submitted to the jury 
by Mr Colton, the presiding magistrate. 

The jury in their verdict, acquitted the defendant of all fraudulent intention, 
and found a small balance of sixty five dollars due the plaintiff. As the 
defendant had previously offered to settle this without recourse to law, the 
cost of prosecution was thrown on the plaintiff. 

To this enlightened and impartial verdict, both parties bowed, without a 
disenting word, and it is not a little to the credit of Mr Graham that pre- 
viously to leaving town, he left in the Magistrate’s office the following note. 

Magistrate's Office, 
Monterey, Sept 4, 1846. 
I am satisfied from the investigation before the court of Monterey in the 
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case pending between me and Don Carlos Rouisillion, and from the verdict 
of the jury in the same, that any remarks which may have been made by me, 


impeaching the moral honesty of said Rousillion were without just foundation. 
Signed Isaac GRAHAM. 


September 26, 1846. 

San Francisco will yet be the most important port in California. It has 
in itself advantages which no other port can rival. The navies of the whole 
world can float securely in its sheltered waters, and then the valleys which 
stretch away from its strand and clothed with perpetual verdure, and the 
streams which roll into it are never dry. These advantages will in due time 
exhibit themselves in their full luxuriant force. They are now pretty well 
understood in the United States and this is the season the great tide of 
emigration sets there. Still Monterey will largely increase its present popula- 
tion and business. It has the lead as a commercial emporium and will prob- 
ably keep it for some time. Its course is onward, its days of discord and 
difficulty are passed. 

Head Quarters Monterey Oct 17. 1846. 

Orpers—No person will be permitted to be in the streets of this town after 
drum beat, at 8 o’clock P M and that no person will be permitted to pass 
in the streets of this town on horseback, after sunset, without my written 
permission. 

Wm. A. T. Maddox, Military Commandant 
of the Middle Department of California. 

Same order and all general orders are repeated in Spanish. 

Head Quarters Monterey Oct 31, 1846. 


Orpvers. All persons immediately on arriving in this town, will report 
themselves at the office of the Military Commandant. 
All persons leaving Monterey are required to procure passports from 


the same. 
W. A. T. Maddox 


Military Commandant 
Middle Dept of California. 


GaMBLING—A person complained at the Magistrate's office this week that 
an other individual had taken off an ox which belonged to him. The Alcalde 
sent out and had him arrested, but on further enquiry ascertained that they 
had gambled for the ox, and the loser had only refused to deliver property. 

He ordered them both into the calaboose for the night. Never were 
rogues more completely caught in their own trap. The next morning they 
were brought into court, the gambling forfeiture was anulled, the property 
restored to its rightful owner, and a sufficient fine imposed to serve as an 
admonition. 

November 14, 1846. 

Lieut. Talbot, with his small brave party, arrived here on Sunday evening 
last. They had been stationed at Santa Barbara to maintain the flag; when 
the insurrection broke out they were surrounded by an overpowering odds 
to surrender. They refused, pushed their way into the mountains and after 
much suffering from hunger and thirst reached the valley of the San Joaquin. 
They traveled nearly five hundred miles, most of the way on foot and 
carrying one of their sick companions. 


January 2, 1847. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
We cannot but feel highly pleased with the hospitally and great glee with 
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which this sacred feast has been kept up by our present neighbors in this 
town. Exactly at twelve o'clock P. M. on Christmas eve the church bells 
began to ring for Mass, the church having been previously illuminated and 
bonfires lit up in various parts of the town, the most rigid observances of 
some particles of the martial law, having been by the goodness of the Military 
Commandant of this place, suspended for a few hours, though every neces- 
sary precaution was taken to prevent anything like surprise or disorder in the 
town. The inhabitants were permitted to attend high Mass from one o'clock 
A. M. on Christmas day. 

A masquerade being customary at this time of year, which is intended to 
represent the adoration of the shepherds at the birth of Our Saviour, was 
likewise got up: this consists of six shepherds, dressed in showy cloaks, 
each with his staff gaudeously ornamented from top to the centre with 
ribands of different colours, beads, lace, &c. A boy who acted the part of 
the Archangel Michael and who was superbly dressed with a sky blue silk 
tunic, a crown ornamented with a profusion of false pearls, his wings dressed 
off with muslin and lace, plaid sandals and a small sword, then came the 
Devil with his red tongue, a head dress of black feathers, a red sash across 
his left shoulder and knotted under his right arm, dressed in black suit 
and a grenadiers sword in his hand, after him came the hermit with a mask 
made of a sheep skin with the wool on it, excepting the part intended to form 
the face, and old Bartholemew came next to make up the complement of 
representatives. The four last persons have been introduced latterly into 
the dramatic persona of this masquerade or farce, they do not properly be- 
long to, or have any connexion with the time of our Saviour’s birth, but 
have been introduced by these people for the purpose of giving the piece a 
shadow of entertainment. 

These masquers, or as they are termed here shepperds, go about from 
house to house wherever they may be called upon, for the space of three or 
four days, and a supper or a luncheon is generally given to them at each 
house, and in some cases money, though as this is at present a very scarce 
article here, we may reasonably suppese that more than was received by 
the ten persons employed as above, might have been earned by the same 
number of persons at almost any kind of work in less time, but old customs 
are hard to be got rid of. 

Magistrates Office 


Monterey Jan 11, 1847. 


AN ORDINANCE RESPECTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF INDIANS, 

Be it known to all persons residing in the jurisdiction of Monterey, that 
the Magistrate.of said jurisdiction and the board of council have decreed 
the following: 

That no person whatever shall from henceforth, hire or take into his 
service any Indian without a certificate from the former employer of that 
Indian stating that the said employer has no claims on the sevices of that 
Indian for wages advanced. 

Any person taking into his employment any Indian without such certificate, 
and advancing any money or property to said Indian, shall forfeit any 
money or property so advanced, and if it should be proved that any Indian 
has been enticed away from the sevice of his master, the person convicted 
of having so enticed him shall be liable to a fine not exceeding Twenty 
dollars nor less than Five dollars. 


VValter Colton Chief Magistrate 
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January 16, 1847. 


AFFAIRS BELOW. 

We have no official intelligence as yet from below. We have rumors in 
abundance. Still we should not be surprised if the first news that reaches 
us of the result of the movements at the town of Angeles should be through 
the washerwomen of Monterey. They were the first to announce the taking 
of the Pueblo before by Commodore Stockton and the first to spread the 
news of its being retaken by the Californians. They knew before any other 
persons in Monterey the result of Captain Mervin’s march from San Pedro. 
How they get the news is no concern of ours, but the fact no one can 
question. It is the most singular mode of getting intelligence with which 
we are acquainted; it outdoes the carrier pigeon system and throws into 
shade even the magnetic telegraph. Their last report is that Commodore 
Stockton and Col. Fremont were at the town of the Angeles, that the com- 
modore had reached there three days before the Colonel and had taken 
the town. The greater portion of the Californians had come in and given 
up their arms; those who had not had dispersed—some for Sonora, some 
for Tulares. Col. Fremont is close on the trail of those who had fled. So 
runs the rumor as it comes drifting over the suds of the washerwomen. 
[The actual date of this re-occupation of Angeles was Jan. 14, 1847.] 


January 23, 1847. 

The “Overland” mail” has arrived via Cape Horn. Arrival of the U. S. 
ship Independence. She sailed from Boston Aug. 29, 1846. Time of sailing 
103 days. “This is splendid sailing, but the Independence is one of the 
fastest ships in our service, as well as the most powerful.” 

[Wonder what those old seamen would think if they knew of the Oregon, 
with double her complement of men and guns, making almost the same 
distance, with stoppage for coal, in less than sixty days.] 

Sam Brannan has just issued a newspaper in Yerba Buena, small but neat 
sheet, at six dollars a year. 

Ward and Smith have received a choice assortment of necessaries, iron, 
rum, molasses, sugars, brandy, hardware, beaver hats, Scotch ale, canvas, 
coffee, rich prints, champagne, boots and shoes and other articles. 

February 6, 1847. 

Mails. It is most devoutly to be wished that as peace has been restored 
to the country, that same one who has the power will use some means to 
open a communication through the country. It is a melancholy sight for a 
poor Editor to look over the packages of eight weeks of his little paper and 
see no possible means of sending to his subscribers, and as little encourage- 
ment to them to be two months at a time without their papers. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

From the reports that are reaching us daily, we have no doubt Commodore 
Stockton and Col. Fremont are now in Pueblo de los Angeles. If those 
reports speak truly, the capture of this place was succeeded by a flag of 
truce from the Californians, who had retired a short distance from the town. 
The terms of pacification it was thought would be arranged without further 
hostillities. If this turns out to be true the south will soon be as it was 
before this disastrous outbreak occurred. The North is quiet and we have 





no disturbance in and about Monterey. 
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To a robust constitution, nothing is catching. Contagion it- 
self may hob-nob with unspoiled nature, and find no opportunity 
to lay hand on it. There are some of us who remember how on 
the older frontier not only rough men but delicate women 


thought nothing of receiving smallpox convalescents at their 
daily door. And since they thought nothing of it, they obviously 
did not take it. 

It is a curious index of our present sociological physique that 
there are many excellent people who would be infected if you 
told them that smallpox was in the next county. A good many 
pests, physical and mental, have become epidemic in our acute 
civilization; and perhaps there is no other so devastating, so ab- 
surd, and so hopeless of remedy, as the Current Literature Fever. 
There is a large and growing class of worthy citizens who would 
as soon deny their God as confess that they had not read the 
latest novel. To be able to discuss the Six Best Sellers has be- 
come as much an article of faith as any in the Longer Catechism. 
And really it is a distressing disease. It is a disease, because it 
depends upon a fevered condition of mind; it is distressing, be- 
cause it engages and absorbs the intellectual activity God meant 
should be used for the learning of something that is worthy to 
be remembered for at least three days running. A great many 
ciever people are today writing things which eager publishers 
purchase—to sell at a large profit. Those who have nothing bet- 
ter to do can keep up with the mercantile publishers and the 
commercialized writers. But as a matter of fact there is Nothing 
in It. Neither the author, nor the publisher, nor the reader, re- 
members a year from now this momentarily accelerated tem- 
pcrature. 

How much more comfortable are they who realize the under- 
lying fact! 

“Have you read So-and-So’s This-and-That?” 

“No, thank Heaven, and | don’t have to.” 

Probably no man since Thackeray has been fully competent to 
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scale this extraordinary obsession by the ephemeral book; but 
even James L. Ford can give it the entitled laugh. This re- 
ligion of being able to chatter about the plot and the characters 
of a wad of transient paper, muddled with bad ink and bound in 
unenduring muslin; this confession of faith today in a creed you 
shall have deserted by tomorrow for a new fetish; this prostra- 
tion of the mentally-unemployed before a diurnal idol whose fate 
is to clutter forgotten upon tomorrow’s ash-heap—all the fads 
and follies and ologies and isms of today have nothing else quite 
so lamentable; and as long as this cult lasts it will continue to 
justify the philosopher’s gibe that no other people in the world so 
much as Americans care to Seem to Know things, and so little 
care really to Know. 


It takes a fighter to make peace. This is not the para- 


away!” —_ dox it seems. Even in the homely walks of daily life 


SEND THEM 
BACK 


we are aware that riots are stopped not by Quakers with 
the other cheek, but by the policeman with a club. 

It is rather obvious to the student of history that no other 
ruler of the civilized world was so well fitted to command the 
peace between nations as the President of the United States; 
and that no other recent president, even in this country, was so 
qualified for this delicate task as the only man of them whose 
natural bent is a fight. The really peaceful man does not under- 
stand what war means. As he does not comprehend the full size 
of war, neither can he grasp the broad meaning of its opposite. 
It takes a man who prefers to fight, when necessary, to realize 
fully the worth of an active refraining from this very human im- 
pulse. 

The most graphic service that Roosevelt has done mankind 
is perhaps his almost impudent intervention between two war- 
ring nations of the Old World. And it is not a service only but 
an example and a precedent which can neither be forgotten by 
his peers nor neglected by any ruler henceforth who aims at the 
betterment of international conditions. 

But while this was the most sensational exercise of his man- 
hood, the slow student who looks behind even the daily paper 
will probably still feel that up to date the greatest service this 
unspoiled man has rendered his age is the encouragement of his 
countrymen to believe that there is some use in standing for the 
peaceful betterment of our own national conditions. 


People who have not time to pronounce California 
To names do not really belong in California. Those who 
PODUNK have been here long enough to wear out a few pairs of 
shoes, and to think a little, are getting together, seriously, for 
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the preservation of historic titles which add so much to the ro- 
mance—and therefore to the business assets—of the State. 

The War Department has established a fine precedent in this 
matter; the Postoffice Department has already undone some of 
the ignorant mutilations perpetrated by its unconsidered clerks ; 
even the Southern Pacific Railroad has begun to sit up and take 
notice, and has now circulated a sensible little pamphlet pleading 
for the retention of the historic California place-names. 

San Francisco has long set an excellent example in this re- 
gard. Only tenderfeet say “Frisco”—and a beautiful public sen- 
timent has grown up in the metropolis against this barbarism. 
There is probably no one word which will so affront a San Fran- 
ciscan as this stupid and lazy nickname. 

The like intelligent public spirit is now active in San Buena- 
ventura. There are good people there who have not happened 
to think about it, who think the present bob-tailed name in- 
flicted by an economical clerk in Washington is good enough. 
There is little doubt, however, that San Buenaventura has enough 
citizens of the more thoughtful sort. The following petition is 
now being circulated there and speaks for itself: 

To the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States:: 
Your petitioners, residents of the city of San Buena- 
ventura, California, respectfully represent: 

That so early as 1769 this spot was selected by the 
first inland expedition to California as the location for 
the third European settlement of the Pacific Coast of 
what is now the United States: 

That in 1782 it was formally dedicated and colonized 
under the originally selected name of San Buenaventura, 
in honor of “the Seraphic Doctor,” famed in Franciscon 
annals: 

That for 123 years the locality has borne this name 
and that this is now its legal title: 

That a few years ago the Postoffice Department 
docked this historic name to Ventura, which is Spanish 
for “luck” or “fortune,” and carries no historic associa 
tion. 

Wherefore, knowing your interest in the preservation 
of historic names—as evidenced for instance, in the 
restoration of the proper title of Wilkes-Barré, in Penn- 
sylvania—your petitioners respectfully request that you 
direct the official restoration by the Postoffice Depart- 
ment of the proper name this city has borne since before 
Washington’s “Farewell Address.” We beg also to cite 
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you to the joint resolutions of the State legislature urg- 
ing the preservation of old names in California as far as 
possible. 

It probably is not necessary to argue such a case. The des- 
tinies of California, we may feel sure, are in the hands of the 
kind of people that need no such argument. It is a matter of both 
taste and patriotism. When the old Bay State is willing to call 
her most famous battle field “Bunk,” instead of Bunker Hill; 
when Los Angeles is mostly infested with people who think that 
“Angie” would be a more “progressive” name; when Santa Bar- 
bara is ready to renounce her sainthood and her history for lazi- 
ness’ sake—-in a word, when Americans in general are “too tired” 
to use respectable speech—why then probably we will all be 
reconciled to the impudent curtailing of California names by $75 
ignoramuses in Washington bureaus. But not until then.. 





SAINTS Speaking of place-names, however, there may be some- 
WEES wou times even too much of a good thing—and an overcrowd- 
mee ing of the Spanish hagiology. Up in Lake county there 
is someone more respectful than the Postoffice Department, but 
not much better informed. Everything considered, perhaps the 
funniest place-name in California is San Hedrin, on the Califor- 
nia Northern. To find the ancient superior court of the Chosen 
People subdivided and capitalized to masquerade as a Spanish 
saint is one of the few redeeming experiences of those whose or- 
dinary touch is with the opposite stupidity of killing off saints 
where they belong. 


ds 


HAVING EYES Another “California pioneer” declares that the Camino 
TasY Real was a “myth.” In 1850 he “visited every pueblo 

SEE NOT and mission from San Diego to San Francisco, and there 

was no such thing as the King’s Highway.” Scholars soon learn 


not to be astonished at the capacity of certain people to spend 
their lives in a country without finding out anything about it. 
There are many estimable persons who have the claim of almost 
immemorial residence, but who have never learned any one of 
the scores of languages which preceded them in California. And 
not only languages, but the historic record. 

Junipero Serra, the pioneer and founder; Father Palou, the first 
historian of California; and many another authority of the days 
when the Camino Real was a fact, may be presumed to know 
what they were talking about. They knew and recorded the 
Camino Real. Anyone who has come since and failed to learn . 
this matter of the archives is not to be blamed for anything more 
serious than lack of investigation. 

There was a Camino Real, as every competent student knows. 
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The romantic old highway will be rehabilitated and made a 
modern utility whenever the enterprise is undertaken in the right 
spirit. The right spirit means an understanding of what was and 
of what needs to be, and a sincere attempt to re-create for present 
use this historic route. This is something more than a job and 
salary, or an automobile speedway. 


While thoughtful people all over California are agitat- OTHER 
ing the restoration and the preservation of historic place- 
names; and while the Landmarks Club and other good 
Californians have induced the Secretary of War to restore the 
historic name of the Presidio of Monterey, and the Postoffice 
Department to replace sixteen or seventeen of the proper town- 
names (with prospect of restoring the rest) that ignorant clerks 
in Washington have boggled; while the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road has awakened to the business sense of such procedure; and 
while the local conscience of the towns whose baptismal names 
have been made ridiculous by unentitled and pettifogging rou- 
tine clerks is aroused—it looks to be time for a concerted move- 
ment to push still further this same obvious principle. 

Even our mountains deserve some consideration—a peak 
named 200 years ago for a great historical character should not 
be allowed in this day of education to be nick-named after some 
cheap nonentity or by vulgar slang. It does not make much 
difference to the mountain—which, being porphyry or granite or 
other enduring material, can stand it—but it makes a lot of dif- 
ference to the community which accustoms itself to the name, 
whether that name be a dignified and historic one or an imper- 
tinent tag of bad taste. It cannot be possible that an educated 
community, when it realizes that the noblest mountains in 
Southern California were christened—long before any English- 
speaking persons ever saw the state—San Antonio for St. An- 
thony, and San Bernardino for St. Bernard, and so on, should 
permanently be content to call them “Old Baldy” and “Grey- 
back”—the latter being the army euphemism for a louse. The 
highest peak in the United States is properly named Whitney 
despite his serious official 





for the great geologist, whose name 
blunders concerning California—is honorably and _ historically 
interwoven with the record of the State. The great range which 
is a continuation of the New World Alps, properly retains its 
first historic name, and there is no danger that it will ever be 
called by any other title than the Sierra Nevada. The “Coast 
Range” has as good warrant of dignity and of history. And so 
on, in general. But there are some howling exceptions. 

Probably the worst is that noble peak in Washington, second 
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in height of all the elevations in the United States, whose proper 
name is Mt. Tacoma, and whose god-child is one of the typical 
progressive cities of the Pacific Coast. This peak has found its 
way into the government maps as Mt. Rainier; and it is lament- 
able to see how many good people fall in with this bad precedent. 

The first record of the name of the mountain is Tacoma—an 
Indian word, as are thousands of the most familiar place-names 
and peak-names in America. In May, 1782, the British explorer 
Vancouver (exploring this coast for the purpose of securing it 
for English dominion) sighted a noble snow-peak and named it 
Mt. Baker in honor of his third lieutenant. A few days later 
he came in sight of a taller and more kingly peak and named it 
“after my friend Rear-Admiral Rainier.” Vancouver was an 
illustrious explorer, though neither this coast nor this country 
is in his debt. He is to be honored for his friendship to his third 
lieutenant, and to his friend in the British navy. But there is 
no reason in this why he should saddle the American dictionary 
with an undeserved word. 

Rear-Admiral Rainier was doubtless a worthy man, or Van- 
couver would not have liked him. But he was not an important 
man even in the British navy—and he was not so much as a 
scratch on the world’s history. You will look in vain for his 
name in the Encyclopedia Britannica, in the Century Dictionary 
of Names, in the Standard Dictionary, in Bancroft, in Hittell, or 
in any other encyclopedia or history familiar to our day. His 
name has vanished from off the records of his own country. It 
survives in history only by its accidental application to a mount- 
ain which is worthy a taller god-father. 

The Sierra Club, which is doing such noble work in making 
known the glorious Pacific peaks, ought to frown upon this his- 
toric impertinence and ought to stand for the restoration of the 
historic name. The Landmarks Club will be glad to assist—or 
will take up the fight alone. The mountain used to be Tacoma; 
and still is, with those who more thoughtfully use the local no- 
menclature. The city is, and will be Tacoma. There is a very 
good beer known as Rainier beer. Let us honor the unidentified 
British rear-admiral by leaving him to be its trade-mark, and 
it to be his monument 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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HE First Arizona expedition of the Southwest Society is 

now in the field hard at work, and securing extraordi- 

nary results. It is under the direction of Dr. F. M. 

Palmer, curator of the Society. Permission to conduct these sci 

entific explorations upon the public domain has been secured 

rather in despite of Red Tape. Every important museum in the 

United States already has valuable collections from this region. 

It is high time that the only museum in the world devoted to the 

Southwest particularly should have an adequate exhibit from its 
home field. 

The Site Committee for the Southwest Museum is actively at 
work, viewing and seeking proper locations for the building 
which it is proposed shall be the noblest piece of architecture in 
California. Several important proffers have been received. This 
winter the active work of founding the Southwest Museum will 
be prosecuted aggressively. 

The preparation of a volume of California and Southwestern 
folk-songs goes on steadily and rapidly and in expert hands. The 
Southwest Museum continues to attract important historic dona- 
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tions and pledges. Among recent acquisitions may be mentioned 
the Libby Prison flag, from the son of the man who hauled it 
down; a series of intimate relics of the Ku Klux Klan from the 
son of the man in whose house that curious political organization 
was founded, and so on. 

Since the last issue of this magazine the Southwest Society 
has had the misfortune to lose by death one of its vice-presidents, 
Mr. Frederick H. Rindge. Appropriate resolutions were adopted 
by the Executive Committee and transmitted to the family. Mr. 
Rindge was by nature interested in the very work the South- 
west Society is organized to pursue; and had he lived would 
doubtless have done his large share toward enabling this public 
utility. 

Mr. W. D. Campbell, whose name is associated with the in- 
valuable collection of Southern California archaeology, known 
as the Palmer-Campbell collection, and who materially added to 
it after its first making by Dr. Palmer, has subscribed $25 to fill 
the deficit on its purchase price. 

The growth of the Society still continues; and there is no 
question that it will maintain the enormous lead it has already 
gained over its elders in this scientific affiliatior?. Since the last 
month’s issue of this magazine the following new members have 
been enrolled: 


Joseph Scott, Esq. Geo. A. Dorsey, Curator Field Col- 

N. W. Stowell. umbian Museum, Chicago, IIl. 

Joseph G. Butler, Jr., Youngtown, O. Geo. E. Bittinger, Cashier Los An- 

J. Loew, Prest. Capitol Milling Co. geles Nat’l Bank. 

Eugene Germain, Prest. Germain All of Los Angeles except as other- 
Fruit Co. wise stated. 


Hon. Reamer Ling, St. Johns, Ariz. 
W. B. Cline, Prest. L. A. Gas & 
Electric Co. 


Under a recent amendment of the constitution the Executive 
Committee has been enlarged. It now consists of Major E. W. 
Jones, Miss Mary E. Foy, Prof. J. A. Foshay, Mrs. W. H. Housh, 
Joseph Scott, Esq., Dr. F. M. Palmer, Prof. Theo. B. Comstock, 
Dr. J. H. Martindale, Wm. B. Burnham (Orange), Chas. F. Lum- 


mis. 
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A MAN AND HIS HAIR 


7 QUA HIS, a native-born American of Yuma, did 
something that John S. Spear did not like. His 
happened to be an Indian; Spear happened to 
be Indian Agent. Spear had probably never 
read the Constitution of the United States, but 
he was strong on “Alice in Wonderland”— 

““Tll be judge, I'll be jury,’ 

Said cunning old Fury— 

I'll try the whole cause 

And condemn you to death.” 


He didn’t bother to try Aqua His. As blithely as a Czar he 
had his hirelings fall upon his ward and cut off his hair violently 
and convict fashion. 

Of course Mr. Spear wouldn’t have dared try this with a white 
man. If he had, the white man would either have killed him or 
made his face a long and careful study for Mr. Spear’s mother 
to realize. The Indian was more lawful. He sought redress by 
due process of American law. 

The Superior Court of Riverside county gave him exemplary 
damages. The decision of Judge Noyes is so full of law, equity 
and good horse sense that the following condensation of it is filed 
as part of the printed record: 


It is readily discernible from the pleadings and evidence that defendant 
justifies his action on the ground of his being an Indian Agent, with full 
authority to thus punish a reservation Indian for an infraction of the rules. 
Assuming without argument or admission that plaintiff committed an offense 
under the rules of the Department, * * * the real question of the case 
is, did the defendant, in thus cutting off the hair of the plaintiff, act within 
the accepted rules of the law, and also within his rights as such Indian 
Agent, and if he did so act, whether he is exculpated from all blame? To 
answer this proposition, a general review of the law questions pertinent to 
the issue is necessary. The Revised Statutes of the United States, Section 
2058, state that “it is the duty of an Indian Agent to manage and superin- 
tend the intercourse of the Indians of his agency agreeable to law, and to 
perform such duties not inconsistent with law as may be prescribed by the 
President, Secretary of the Interior, or Commissioner of Indian Affairs.” 
* * * Jt is obvious * * * that all regulations of the President and his 
subordinate officers must be not “inconsistent with law.” It is further to 
be observed that the agent is to manage and superintend the intercourse with 
the Indians of his agency, “agreeable to law.”” Among the rules adopted by 
the Interior Department for the regulation of the agent and Indian police 
I find the following: “Disturbances or tumults should be quelled if possible 
by quiet dispersion of the crowd, but if moderate measures fail of success 
the offenders must be dispersed by force, and the principals arrested. Before 
making an arrest it needs only to be ascertained that the offense charged 
constitutes a crime or misdemeanor, for which a person can be lawfully 
detained, and that the ground for the charge is reasonable. ‘The party ar- 
rested must be taken before the agent and disposed of as he may direct.” It 
becomes doubly apparent from these statutory and departmental regulations 
that the agent can not be empowered with authority except it be “agreeable 
to law,” and not “inconsistent” therewith, and that before making an arrest 
the party apprehended must be guilty or accused of an offense which is a 
“crime or misdemeanor,’ and that it was only for the commission of such 
offenses that he may be “lawfully detained.” These provisions are emi- 
nently plain and explicit. They invest the legally constituted Government 
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agent, from the President down to the Indian Agent himself, with authority 
to manage and control the reservation Indians only in a manner “agreeable 
to law,” and not contrary to the Constitution or the Statutes of the Federal 
Government. Should such regulations require the agent to violate law, they 
would become in their inception and purpose wholly illegal and void. This 

‘oposition does not admit of a doubt, and likewise any act of the agent, if 
adie ated upon this assumed but illegal investiture of authority, would 
likewise be wholly illegal and void. 

Assuming therefore, these statements to be correct, the only question re- 
maining is this: Has the pH ce oe as agent of the Yuma Indian Reserva- 
tion, the right as a matter of law or under. the regulations of the Department 
to thus cut the hair from the head of the plaintiff without his consent as a 
penalty for the alleged offense plaintiff was accused of? 

To my mind there can be but one answer to this proposition. The Ameri- 
can Indian is a human being, and when not maintaining their tribal relations, 
they may become independent citizens of the United States. As wards, that 
is when maintaining tribal relations and under reservation regulations, they 
are still human beings, and possess all the rights incident to and inseparable 
from native and free-born citizens. The President, Secretary of the Interior 
and Commissioner of Indian Affairs possess no right under the law to punish 
him for crime prior to or without a preceding conviction for a crime or mis- 
demeanor in a court recognized as such by the law. The law relegates that 
right to the courts exclusively. It is only in the courts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that an Indian as well as a white man can be tried for a violation 
of a penal statute, and it is only after such conviction in such court that he 
can be legally punished for crimes or misdemeanors. I find no provision of 
the Constitution or the laws that invests the President or any of the Govern- 
ment Departments with authority to try or punish offenders for legally recog- 
nized offenses except it be through judicial instrumentality, such as are pro- 
vided by law. The agent may regulate the conduct of the Indian in so far 
as it is necessary to carry out the purposes and objects of the laws govern- 
ing Indian reservations. He may arrest him for crime and hold him—but only 
to the extent and for the purpose of delivering him to the properly consti- 
tuted authorities for trial and punishment. I find no law whereby the agent 
may hold and punish plaintiff for assisting and aiding in the delivery of a 
brother Indian from the reservation police, any more than he could for 
murder, arson or any other felony. The Indian, though a ward, has the 
right when accused of crime or misdemeanor to be represented by an attor- 
ney, to be confronted in court by witnesses, and to enjoy the right of a trial 
by jury, etc. He is safe-guarded in all these fundamental rights by the 
Constitution itself, and laws enacted in pursuance thereto. He cduld not, 
even if he would, when accused and on trial for crime or misdemeanors, 
alienate or stipulate away any of these rights. So zealous is the Government 
under its constitutional authority in maintaining the absolute inviolability of 
personal rights and the liberty of the people, that it will not even permit a 
voluntary forfeiture or alienation of these rights on examination or trial. If 
plaintiff can be deprived of these rights under the charge made against him 
in this case, it will be equally in the power of the authorities to deprive 
him of the same rights for murder or arson or any other felony, and it fol- 
lows therefore, as night the day, that if he cannot be thus tried for “crimes 
and misdemeanors” by any tribunal except the courts, he certainly cannot 
be punished by any other power or authority. The regulations of the Presi- 
dent and his subordinate officers are not in themselves a law. They are reg- 
ulations made under and in pursuance to law as enacted by Congress. This 
law must in the first instance be in conformity to the Constitution of the 
United States. The rules and regulations, if legal, must be in conformity 
with the law, and the act of the Indian Agent must be in conformity to the 
the rules and regulations, and as the Constitution and the laws do not 
invest the President and subordinate officers with the right to determine 
what are “crime or misdemeanors” or to prescribe the punishment therefor, 
every effort to so do is wholly futile and beyond their power and authority. 
To a human being, the right of personal safety and personal inviolability, 
when not forfeited by the commission and conviction of “crime or mis- 
demeanors,” is absolute. It is fundamental and is engrained in the warp and 
woof and very fabric of the Constitution itself. The fact of being a ward 
of the Government does not change the rule as it does when a person is con- 
victed of crime. To hold thus would be to practically place every reserva- 
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tion Indian on the level and standing of a criminal and one convicted of 
crime. Penal servitude alone changes the rule, and under no other possible 
conditions can a person be incarcerated and punished for crime. It is the 
courts alone of the United States that have jurisdiction to try persons for 
crimes and misdemeanors against the laws of the United States. These 
courts have the exclusive right to punish for crime when the party is legally 
convicted and the laws of the United States fix the extent and nature of this 
punishment when conviction is had. As a regulation of the reservation no 
punishment, such as plaintiff suffered, is allowed, because such a regulation 
must not be “inconsistent with law.” It is not the law to cut an Indian’s 
hair any more than it is to cut the hair of any other human being. This 
right accrues only after conviction for crime, and the prisoner is in custody 
of the properly constituted authorities. Then it is unquestionably the right, 
as a prison regulation, to shave heads, change costumes and enforce other 
personal habits, but up to that time, while the prisoner is on trial or before, 
in fact any time before legal conviction, and before he is made to suffer 
the penalty for his offense, he cannot be subjected, even though in custody, 
to the privations and servitudes of a convicted criminal. The law deprives 
the prisoner of his liberty when not on bail, only that he may be compelled 
to appear for trial. This incarceration is not a punishment any more than 
would be the imposition of bail, and aside from these two restrictions or 
conditions the prisoner possesses every right inalienable to the unaccused or 
unconvicted citizen. 

From a review of the authorities it is apparent that the rule is exactly 
the antithesis of that contended for by the defendant. The Constitution of 
the United States, in determining the rights of persons, throws these barriers 
between the citizen, however humble, and the public authority. Article V, 
amendment Constitution United States: “No person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty or property, without due process of law.” Article VI, Amendments 
Constitution United States: “In all criminal proceedings the accused shall 
enjoy the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial jury * * * to 
be confronted by the witnesses against him, to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for 
his defence.” Article XIV, Amendment Constitution United States: “All 
persons born in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction are citizens, 
and no State shall deprive any person of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law nor deny to any person the equal protection of the law.” The 
President, the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs in the first instance or the Indian Agent in the exercise of his own au- 
thority, have no right to violate the Constitution or the laws, be it statutory 
or common law, by prescribing a punishment to be inflicted on the Indians 
of the reservation. Their power may and undoubtedly does extend to this 
point, to maintain order, to require attendance of pupils at the schools and 
to formulate and enforce such rules as are aimed to — the reservation 
in civil affairs, and also in the police and sanitary matters that become 
expedient and inevitable for the safety and the lives of the Indians, but it is 
right here where the law draws the line of demarcation between mere regu- 
lations that are non-violative of personal rights and personal liberty and 
the illegal assumption of power, which in its very essence and purpose de- 
prives the Indian of every right vouchsafed to every other citizen and in- 
habitant of the land. 

To epitomize what is here said I will state the rule as follows: That 
while the President, Secretary of the Interior and Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs may make rules for the “management of all Indian affairs and all 
matters arising out of Indian relations,” that these rules are but “mere 
educational and disciplinary instrumentalities,” and they thereby cannot as- 
sume the power to determine what shall be crime against the statutes of the 
United States nor prescribe a punishment therefor; and when an Indian who 
is a ward of the Government commits a crime against the laws of the United 
States, he must be tried therefor in the courts of the United States and not 
by or before or under the assumed jurisdiction i an Indian Agent. If a 
person commits a crime against the Federal law he can be tried only in a 
constitutional court which Congress has the power to “ordain and establish,” 
The defendant’s attempt to punish plaintiff for rescuing a prisoner accused of 
crime was without authority of law, and all proceedings as were had to the 
attainment of that end were futile and wholly void. 
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or picturesque mission at Pala (the present home of the 





Warner Ranch Indians) was extensively repaired by the 

Landmarks Club. The old graveyard adjacent was sur- 
rounded with a high adobe wall which is now largely fallen to . 
decay. Public-spirited citizens of the little valley have sub- 
scribed to restore this wall. There was a philistine suggestion 
that a barbed wire fence would do, but in the valley itself there 
were not lacking enough people with the artistic sense to feel 
what a laughing stock this would be. The wall is to be re- 
placed in adobe, with a cement cap to preserve it from the 
weather. The following subscriptions for this work have been 


made: 
mt. Rev. T. J. Conaty......6.: $50.00 Francisco Ardilla ............ $ 1.00 
John A. Giddens ............. ee 0 ee 1.00 
Cenobia G. Moreno .......... 10.00 Francisco Comtreras ......... 2.00 
ck & "Se, 25.00 Ramon Silvas ................ 3.00 
NE RRS eee ro.00 6RRafaela Garcia .............. 3.00 
Francisco Moreno ........... 500 Tomas Salazar ............... 1.00 
PUNO CUE cccccccccae BM PRUE WOE ccccccsccessecccs 5.00 
DS er Sb Pere EAS 24... cc. cece 2.50 
Maria L. De Salazar.......... 5.00 Virginio Sal perce rere rs 2.50 
Fecundo Ardilla ............. $60 E Gomanles ...........ccces0. 288 
José M. Cabrililas ........000% 5.00 Adelina Castillo ............. 1.00 
Ramon Soberano ............. 3.00 Ignacio Valenzuela ........... 1.50 
oe ee 1.00 Estanislao Lazo .............. 1.50 
ree 1.00 

The Landmarks Club undertakes to make up the balance 
remaining. 


MoNEYS FOR THE Work. 


Previously acknowledged, $8038.25. 

New contributions (see also above list of subscriptions for wall at Pala)— 
$1.00 each (annual membership)—Hon. Alfredo Chavero, Mexico; Benham 
Trading Co., J. J. Bodkin, E. H. Winans, Los Angeles; Mrs. Jacob Loew, 
Santa Monica; Dr. J. H. McBride, Pasadena; Mrs. Ida M. Walker, San 
Buenaventura; E. A. Burbank, Mrs, Lydia Avery Coonley Ward, Chicago. 
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Se-quo-ya, “‘the American Cadmus”? (born 1771, 
died 1842), was the only Indian that ever invented 
a written language. The League takes its title from 
this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science has named 
(‘* Seguotas’’) the hugest trees in the world, the giant 
Reawoods of California. 
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URING the month just past,inspection has been made by 
10) U. S. Senator Flint, and representatives of the Sequoya 
League, of the Campo reservations, whose distress so 
aroused this community last winter that liberal provision by pri- 
vate subscription was made for these neglected wards of the gov- 
ernment. 

If those who have contributed to this cause could see the vis- 
ible physical results of their philanthropy, they would need no 
other recompense. These Indians who were, at this time last 
year, literally starving, are now full of new heart and hope, and 
physically 500 per cent. better. “Old Mike,” whose haggard face 
was pictured in these pages at that time, is so rejuvenated by 
having had something to eat during the last ten months, that he 
was mistaken for his son; and a somewhat similar change has 
taken place with most of his people. This has been the best sea- 
son that the San Diego “back-country” has known in many years ; 
the liberal provision of seed grain by San Diego, in conjunction 
with this meteorology, gave these Indians, this summer, the best 
crop they have ever raised; and the expenditure of a large sum 
in rations, clothing, bedding, and protection from the weather, 
has done the rest. The Campo Indians are today so much better 
off than they were one year ago that it is hard to recognize 
them. 

But this is only a temporary alleviation. Even this winter they 
will require further assistance from a generous public. The only 
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permanent and sane relief will be when the government supplies 
lands on which, by hard work, economy and self-denial, they can 
make a regular livelihood. 

Senator Flint had heard and read much of the conditions there, 
but was unprepared for the conditions he found on personal in- 
spection. He was impressed by the worthlessness of the “reser- 
vations,’ by the industry of the Indians despite their handicap, 
and by the obvious iact that their perennial privation—a matter 
oi record in the government reports for more than a generation 
—is due not to their iault but to that of those who have failed to 
provide them with adequate lands. He has given intelligent and 
careiul inspection to tue matter; and his personal knowleuge will, 
no doubt, have a serious efiect in securing permanent relief. 

besides the Campo reservations he has also inspected Pala, one 
ol the besi, and 1’aciianga, One of the worst, reservations. 

‘Lhe iniluence oi the Sequoya League in preserving the art oi 
basketry among these l[ndians—an art which commands the re- 
spect oi scholars and scientists tiie world over—is visible in many 
important ways. ‘Lhese people are returning to the old weaves, 
and abandoning the innovations which spoiled the value of their 
crait. Not only that, but a work which had been left to the few 
old women is now being taught to and taken up by the young 
women oi these reservations. ‘The League has purchased, for 
spot cash, a large number of these baskets, and has engaged to 
take all that tiie Campo reservations produce. ‘hus science, art, 
and the material needs oi the indians are served at one and the 
same time. 

ihe Campo Indians will need again this winter assistance 
irom the generous public of Southern California, though their 
straits are not so extreme as last year. Their crops will put off 
the hungry days by two or three months. But there is more 
reason than ever to insist upon a permanent remedy—namely 
the purchase by the government of a tract of good land with 
water, upon which these farmers can make a livelihood. If these 
scattered reservations, now high up in desert corners of the 
mountains, could be congregated upon one adequate ranch, the 
Indians could not only make a living by agriculture but they 
could have a school with industrial training, medical care, and 
the hygienic instruction which the three matrons are now pro- 
vided to give and cannot give adequately because out of reach 
of the people for whom they work. The Sequoya League is now 
urging a temporary provision of a few tents at Campo, so that 
families from the distant reservations can camp there and have 
their children in the school. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE Work. 
Previously acknowledged, $1397.00. 
New contributions—$2 each (membership)—Mrs. Louisa C. Bacon, Matla- 
poisett, Mass.; Tracy R. Kelley, Lowell High School, San Francisco. 
INDIAN ReEviIEF Funp. 
Previously acknowledged, $1318.00. 
New contributions—Louisa C. Bacon, Mattapoisett, Mass., $8. 
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THAT 
WHICH IS 
Basinbbicn! 


Hitherto, William E. Smythe has been best 
known as the prophet and forerunner of Na 








tional Irrigation, and the major purpose of his 
public activity may be well described in a favorite phrase of his own—‘“to 
fy 


make the desert blossom with the homes of men.” His Constructive Democ 


racy, just published, removes any suspicion that he is a “man of one idea,” 
ne matter how large the idea may be, and reveals him as a factor to be 
seriously reckoned with in the economic thought of the world. More than 
that, it would not be surprising if this book and its author were to be of 
importance in shaping the course of national legislation and action in the 
near future. For Mr. Smythe belongs neither to that class of investigators 


which is satisfied with taking up economic facts, analyzing, classifying and 
explaining them—and then laying them back on the shelf again; nor to that 
would straightway 


f 


which, moved to wrath by the faults of existing syste 
proceed to tear them up root and branch and stand the world generally on 
its head; nor yet to that which would “treat the symptoms” without attempt 
ing to discover and remove the underlying causes. On the other hand, this 
book gives evidence that, to a far-sighted vision of the real meaning and 
ultimate goal of present tendencies, he adds an acute perception of the right 
step to take next. Join to these two qualities executive ability, and you 
have practical statesmanship. 

The sub-title of Constructive Democracy—“The Economics of a Square 
Deal”—at once arrests attention; and in his introductory chapter Mr. Smythe 
makes it clear that his purpose is not to conduct an academic discussion, 





but to propose and discuss practical politics, which, adopted and pressed 
either by one of the present political parties or by a new one, will, when 


old que stion 


crystallized into law, go a long way toward solving the world 
which George Eliot stated as “how to give every man a man’s share in what 
goes on in life—not a pig’s share nor a dog’s share,” and which President 
Roosevelt sums up as “a square deal for every man.” After a brief study 
| ; 
of the evolution of existing conditions, of the menace to the Republic from 
plutocracy, and of the revolutionary remedy proposed by Socialists—“The 
Unripe Fruit of Socialism” he calls one of his chapters, and this sufficiently 
Pp I } 
indicates his position—he proceeds to state “the points of greatest pressure 
arising from the present economic system” as follows: 

Monopolies already highly developed and actually or potentially 
capable of robbing producer and consumer. 

The colossal evil of political corruption which is the outgrowth 
and accompaniment of plutocracy. 

The dangerous tension of relations between capital and labor. 

The large and growing element of men and women who find them- 
selves “surplus” in an economic sense in consequence of the rapid 
transition in the conditions of our commercial and industrial life 

In attacking these problems, Mr. Smythe begins with the overshadowing 
railroad monopoly, because it is the most widely extended, as well as the 
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chief support of the rest of the monopolies, and therefore “offers the best 
field for the study of plans which, beginning with scientific regulation, look 
frankly to government ownership as the condition which will be ultimately 
desirable.” He early makes it clear that he does not regard monopoly as 
in itself a thing to be dreaded, but rather as the desirable and inevitable 
result of industrial progress. The problem, then, is not to destroy monopoly, 
but to tame it and then to make it complete. After examining and rejecting 
various other propositions, he finds in the plan for railway control submitted 
to the last Congress by another Western statesman, Senator Newlands of 
Nevada, hot only the correct way to regulate our railroads, but the “germ 
of a scientific solution of the larger problem of industrial monopoly.” There 
is no space here to follow his informing discussion of the Newlands Plan 
of railway legislation, but I may quote the author’s condensed application 
of it to the regulation of industrial monopoly. He proposes: 


National control of corporations engaged in interstate business; 
fixed taxes, preferably on gross receipts; fixed dividends, on present 
valuation; the retention by society of the increased earnings and 
values to arise in the future, such increase to be applied to better 
service, higher wages, lower prices—in a word, to the elevation of 
the common standard of living. 


The objections to these propositions and the obstacles in the way of 
putting them into effect are so obvious that it is hardly fair to the author 
to present them thus baldly without outlining the arguments by which they 
are supported. That is impossible here, however, and I can only recommend 
to every thoughtful reader that he acquaint himself with Mr. Smythe’s full, 
candid and eloquent consideration of the subject in all its bearings. He 
cheerfully admits that the adoption of such a plan would set speculators, 
promoters, reorganizers and their kind to “hunting another job;” but he 
maintains with much force and ingenuity that it will come nearer to the 
ideal of a square deal for every man than any other plan now feasible. 

There remains the problem of the “surplus man”—that necessary bye- 
product of social and industrial progress—the man in every profession and 
occupation who, caught between the forces of combination and concentration 
on the one hand and the pressure of competition from others bred to a lower 
scale of living, on the other, finds himself unable to satisfy his reasonable 
wants, according to his accustomed standard of living. To this subject Mr. 
Smythe addresses nearly half his book—and a most satisfying and illumi- 
native book it would make by itself. After a brilliant exposition of the 
“who,” the “how” and the “why” of the surplus man, Mr. Smythe proceeds 
to point out the remedies—the surplus place which exists for every surplus 
man and the proper methods of bringing surplus man and surplus place 
together and fitting them one to the other. “Fascinating” may seem a strange 
word to apply to an economic treatise, but to my mind it precisely describes 
this part of the book—which is besides overwhelmingly convincing. 

On the whole I regard Constructive Democracy as the most important eco- 
nomic study since Progress and Poverty—and much more likely to bear the 
fruit of early accomplishment than was Henry George’s work. The Macmil- 
lan Co., New York. $1.50 net. 


WHAT While Mr. Smythe is not without analytic and critical ability, 
“BUSINESS” synthetic and constructive thought interests him much more, and 
REALLY IS’__ in that line lies his greater usefulness. He prefers to be architect 

and builder rather than investigator and recorder. To search out new and 

broader channels along which the tide of human progress shall flow, seems 

to him far better worth doing than to retrace and map out those through 
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which they have come. If one is an epicure in contrasting methods and 
purposes, he can do no better than to turn from the book just considered 
to The Theory of Business Enterprise, by Thorstein Veblen, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the University of Chicago. This is the most 
complete and penetrating investigation into the principles which underlie 
and control modern business which has yet appeared—and it is purely scien- 
tific. It deals with the existing status, explaining it, accounting for it and 
pointing out both the forces now at play in it and those which tend to 
subvert it. Moral values, emotional preferences, any yearning for the uplift 
of humanity, even any strife toward justice between man and man—these 
are wholly outside the avowed content of this book. Quite properly so, 
for this is pure science; and just as (to quote Prof. Veblen) “profits is a 
business proposition, livelihood is not,” so knowledge is a scientific proposi- 
tion, morality and justice are not. I do not intend this as a slighting com- 
ment on either the book or its author. The dissecting table is not the place 
for the display of emotion or sympathy, and it is with the anatomy of 
business that Prof. Veblen is largely concerning himself. Moreover, it 
seems clear enough that the apparent air of cynical indifference to questions 
of right and wrong is no more than a platform attitude, and that beneath 
the lecturer’s academic gown the man’s heart is filled with biting contempt 
for much of that which he is describing. This, I think, will appear in the 
quotations presently to be made. 

“Business,” in Prof. Veblen’s vocabulary, is carefully differentiated from 
commerce, industrial activity or even banking, but rather describes the 
financial strategy connected with these processes. The merchant deals in 
the products of industry as they pass from producer to consumer; the “busi- 
ness man” in the processes of industry. The purpose of shrewd business 
men, having control of an industrial enterprise, is 

to manage the affairs of the concern with a view to the advantageous 
purchase and sale of its capital rather than with a view to the future 
prosperity of the concern, or to the continued advantageous sale of 
the output of goods or services produced by the industrial use of this 
capital. 

That is to say, the interest of the managers of the modern cor- 
poration need not coincide with the permanent interest of the cor- 
poration as a going concern; neither does it coincide with the interest 
which the community at large has in the efficient management of the 
concern as an industrial enterprise. It is to the interest of the 
community at large that the enterprise should be so managed as to 
give the best and largest possible output of goods or services; whereas 
the interest of the corporation as a going concern is that it be man- 
aged with a view to maintaining its efficiency and selling as large 
an output as may be, at the best prices obtainable in the long run; 
but the interest of the managers, and of the owners for the time 
being, is to so manage the enterprise as to enable them to buy it up 
or to sell out as expeditiously and as advantageously as may be. 

Prof. Veblen does not agree with the common opinion that this kind of 
business involves material speculative risk to the manipulators. 

Indeed, so secure and lucrative is this class of business that it is 
chiefly out of gains accruing, directly and indirectly, from such traffic 
in vendible capital that the great modern fortunes are being accumu- 
lated; and both the rate and the magnitude of these accumulations, 
whether taken absolutely or relatively to the total increase of wealth, 
surpass all recorded phenomena of their kind. Nothing so effective 
for the accumulation of private wealth is known to the history of 
human culture. 

One of the most caustic and striking chapters is that on “The Theory of 
Modern Welfare.” Here are the opening sentences: 

Before business principles came to dominate everyday life the com- 
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mon welfare, when it was not a question of peace and war, turned on 
the ease and certainty with which enough of the means of life could 
be supplied. Since business has become the central and controlling 
interest, the question of welfare has become a question of price. 
Under the old régime of handicraft and petty trade, dearth (high 

prices) meant privation and might mean famine and pestilence; under 

the new régime low prices commonly mean privation and may on 
occasion mean famine. Under the old régime the question was 
whether the community’s work was adequate to supply the com- 
munity’s needs; under the new régime that question is not seriously 
entertained. But the common welfare is in no less precarious a 
case. The productive efficiency of modern industry has not done 
away with the recurrence of hard times, or of privation for those 
classes whose assured pecuniary position does not place them above 
the chances of hard times. 

The “full dinner pail,” in the author’s view, is generally an illusion and 
always a merely transient condition under the rule of modern business. 

An era of prosperity does not commonly bring an increase of wages 
until the era is about to close. The advance of wages in such a case 
is not only a symptom indicating that the season of prosperity is 
passing, but it is a factor which must by its own proper effect close 
the season of prosperity as soon as the advance in wages becomes 
somewhat general. Increasing wages cut away the securest ground 
of that differential price advantage on which an era of prosperity runs. 

After examining at length the conditions leading to business depression— 
which he defines as “primarily a malady of the affections of business men”— 
Prof. Veblen comes to a conclusion which might well enough have served 
for one of the foundation stones of Mr. Smythe’s argument. 

Barring providential intervention, then, the only refuge from chronic 
depression, according to the view here set forth, is thorough-going 
coalition in those lines of business in which coalition is practicable. 
But since this would include the greater part of those lines of in- 
dustry which are dominated by the machine process, it seems reason- 
able to expect that the remedy should be efficacious. The higher 
development of the machine process makes competitive business 
impracticable, but it carries a remedy for its own evils in that it 
makes coalition practicable. * * * These great coalitions, there- 
fore, seem to carry the seed of this malady of competition, and this 
evil consequence can accordingly be avoided only on the basis of 
so comprehensive and rigorous a coalition of business concerns as 
shall wholly exclude competition, even in the face of any conceivable 
amount of new capital seeking investment. 

Perhaps the best specimen of the grim sardonic humor which lurks behind 
these stately periods is found in Prof. Veblen’s rebuke to the charges of 
corruption or bias in the higher courts, arising from “the untrained sym- 
pathies of the vulgar.” 

It should, in fact, be nearly a matter of indifference to the “popular” , 
side of this class of litigation [between employers and workmen] 
whether the courts are corrupt or not. The question has little else 
than a speculative interest. In the nature of the case the owner alone 
has, ordinarily, any standing in court. All of which argues that there 
are probably very few courts that are in any degree corrupt or biased, 
so far as touches litigation of this class. Efforts to corrupt them 
would be a work of supererogation, besides being immoral. 

“Constitutional government,” our author declares, “has, in the main, be 
come a department of the business organization and is guided by the advice 
of business men.” It has “much else to do besides administering the general 
affairs of the business community; but in most of its work, even in what 
is not ostensibly directed to business ends, it is under the surveillance of the 
business interests.” This, of course, includes international relations, and 
here “the maintenance of business interests requires the backing of arms.” 
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Armaments serve trade not only in the making of general terms 
of purchase and sale between the business men of civilized countries 
but they are similarly useful in extending and maintaining business 
enterprise and privileges in the outlying regions of the earth. The 
advanced nations of Christendom are proselyters, and there are 
certain valuable perquisites that come to the business men of those 
proselyting nations who advance the frontiers of the pecuniary cul 
ture among the backward populations. There is commonly a hand- 
some margin of profit in doing business with these pecuniarily un 
regenerate populations, particularly when the traffic is adequately 
backed with force. But, also commonly, these peoples do not enter 
willingly into lasting business relations with civilized mankind. It 
is therefore necessary, for the purposes of trade and culture, that they 
be firmly held up to such civilized rules of conduct as will make 
trade easy and lucrative. To this end armament is indispensable 
* * * Barring accidents and untoward cultural agencies from outside 
of politics, business or religion, there is nothing in the logic of the 
modern situation that should stop the cumulative war expenditures 
short of industrial collapse and consequent national bankruptcy, such 
as terminated the carnival of war and politics that ran its course 
on the Continent in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

With this, my nibblings at this book must end, though its consideration 
of the influence of business enterprise on our literary output tempts me 
sorely. But I hope to have made it clear that the book will repay reading, 
re-reading and then reading once more. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$1.50 net. 


Another recent economic study of some importance is Robert some 


Hunter’s Poverty, and with this I must perforce deal more briefly RESULTS OF 


than it deserves. Adapting a passage from Carlyle, Mr. Hunter 

describes poverty as follows: “To live miserable we know not why, to have 
the dread of hunger, to work sore and yet gain nothing—this is the essence 
of poverty.” He includes among those who are in poverty, not only paupers, 
but those who “may be able to get a bare sustenancce, but [they] are not 
able to obtain those necessaries which will permit them to maintain a state 
of physical efficiency. They are the large class in any industrial nation who 
are on the verge of distress.” His investigations of the question from every 
available point of view convince him that not less than ten million persons 
in the United States are in poverty, and he regards this as unquestionably 
2 conservative estimate. I am obliged to pass entirely over his earnest and 
instructive discussion and quote only his conclusions as to reforms which 


would tend to prevent poverty. 

They contemplate mainly such legislative action as may enforce 
upon the entire country certain minimum standards of working and 
of living conditions. They would make all tenements and factories 
sanitary ; they would regulate the hours of work, especially for women 
and children; they would regulate and thoroughly supervise dan- 
gerous trades; they would institute all necessary measures to stamp 
out unnecessary disease and to prevent unnecessary death; they would 
prohibit entirely child labor; they would institute all necessary edu- 
cational and recreational institutions to replace the social and educa- 
tional losses of the home and the domestic workshop; they would 
perfect, as far as possible, legislation and institutions to make industry 
pay the necessary and legitimate cost of producing and maintaining 
efficient laborers; they would institute, on the lines of foreign experi- 
ence, measures to compensate labor for enforced seasons of idle- 
ness, due to sickness, old age, lack of work, or other causes beyond 
the control of the workman; they would prevent parasitism on the 
part of either the consumer or the producer and charge up the full 
costs of labor in production to the beneficiary, instead of compelling 
the worker at certain times to enforce his demand for maintenance 


“BUSINESS” 
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through the tax rate and by becoming a pauper; they would restrict 
the power of employer and of ship-owner to stimulate for purely 
selfish ends an excessive immigration, and in this way to beat down 
wages and to increase unemployment. 
All of which seems a tolerably large order; yet it is an order which 
Christian civilization will one day have to fill or confess its failure. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50 net. 


Henry Van Dyke’s The School of Life is quotable at every page. 
But perhaps the words concerning the Simple life with which the 
LIFE essay closes will give the best measure of the little book. 


A certain openness of mind to learn the daily lessons of the school 
of* life; a certain willingness of heart to give and to receive that 
extra service, that gift beyond the strict measure of debt which 
makes friendship possible; a certain clearness of spirit to perceive 
the best in things and people, to love it without fear and to cleave 
to it without mistrust; a peaceful sureness of affection and taste; 
a gentle straightforwardness of action; a kind sincerity of speech— 
these are the marks of the simple life, which cometh not with ob- 
servation, for it is within you. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 50 cents net. 

Kindly Light, described in a sub-title as “A Little Book of Yearning,” is 
a series of meditations, in prose and verse, which “began in a soul’s effort 
to commune with the Soul of the soul, to speak in secret with the Father 
of Lights about the problems of being, the sorrows and joys, the sins and 
sanctities, the emptiness and fullness, the shames and glories, the deaths 
and lives of the human experience.” They have proved themselves helpful 
to some, and the author, John Milton Scott, very properly concludes that 
“there may be others whose thoughts of things might brighten by a sharing 
of this heart.” Upland Farms Alliance, Oscawana-on- Hudson, N. Y. 


In Sidney McCall’s The Breath of the Gods, the curtain rises in Wash- 
ington, but the scene is soon changed to Japan. The central figures are a 
young Japanese girl, educated in the United States, and a great Prince, 
the “Living War God of Japan,” who seeks her in marriage. She marries 
him, though loving an attaché of the French legation. Though pure both in 
heart and body, circumstances compel her husband to believe that she has 
been false not only to him but to Nippon. It is an interesting tale, but 
overwrought and “stagey.” Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50. 

Partners of the Tide, by Joseph C. Lincoln, is largely concerned with the 
experiences of a young sailor and an older one in the “wreckin’ business.” 
heir home is down Cape Cod way, and between a good plot and interesting 
characters the author has made a readable tale. A. C. Barnes & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

Nut-Brown Joan, by Marion A. Taggart, is an entertaining story for girls. 
The young heroine is the clever “ugly duckling” of the family, but she 
has plenty of good times and turns out to be a beauty after all. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. Fowler & Co., Los Angeles. $1.50. 

William Dana Orcutt saw romantic possibilities in the wooing of Eugénie 
de Montijo by Prince Louis Napoleon and has built about it his story, 
The Flower of Destiny. The book is attractively illustrated and decorated. 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25. 

A Maid of Japan, by Mrs. Hugh Fraser, is the love-story of a poor fisher- 
girl and a wealthy young Britisher. They turn out to be cousins and the 
story ends happily. It is delicately and sweetly told. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. $1.25. 

The big girl who has been experimenting with the recipes in A Little 
Cook-Book for a Little Girl says that it’s a useful and practical little book. 
The results of her experimenting certainly taste like it. Dana Estes & Co., 
Boston. 75 cents. 

A useful little handbook on Street Trees in California, prepared by Prof. 
Jepson, of the University of California, may be had from the California Pro- 
motion Committee, San Francisco. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 

















THE HOME OF THE WATER OUZEL 














BLOSSOM TIME IN THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY 
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SAN JOSE AND THE SANTA 
CLARA VALLEY 


POET, less than amonth away from a land where 
the pine forests were standing deep in snow, 
looked out across the miles of blossoming 


orchards in the Santa Clara Valley and said 
‘This is the composite of all my dreams. I am 


not hunting lotos islands any longer—I have 





found something better 
And he had! This valley is “California,” as 
it exists in the dreams of people to whom 


the word means a hundred different things—cli 








mate and scenery and out-door life; fruit and 
flowers and health; a place to rest in, a place 


to work in; a place in which to enjoy the fruit of one’s years of accumulation 


and a place in which to gather the surety of comfort for old age; a land 
good to live in and to call home 


Sixty miles from end to end, lying north and south, and never more than 
twenty miles wide, the beautiful valley is a sheltered basin between two 
mountain ranges, Mt. Hamilton and Santa Cruz, shut by the one from the 
sea and fog, and by the other from the inland winds and heat. 

It is the best-watered valley of like size in the State; crossed by small 
streams, with cafions in which springs, “plain” and medicinal, have rise; and 
underlaid by an unfailing artesian basin, tapped by wells of steady volume 


Nearly all the photographs from which the article on San José is illustrated are from the 
studio of Andrew P. Hill, of that city. 








T. JAMESIPARK, SAN JOSE 
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and increasing number. The output of its orchards—six million trees, 
bearing the past year half a billion pounds of prunes, peaches, apricots and 
other fruits—does not hang upon the chance of a “wet winter,” or upon the 
carefully-distributed flow of some distant stream. Under the very land in 
which they are rooted lies the water to keep the trees growing and matur¢ 
their load of fruit 

Consequently the Santa Clara Valley offers alike to the large farmer and 
fruit grower and to the home-seeker who desires a few well-selected acres 
special inducements not to be duplicated elsewhere 

seyond these—water, rich soil, beauty of location—the wonderful climat« 
would yet have made the valley a land of homes. It is every day in the 
year what the average stranger means when he thinks of California; neve 


hot, never cold, seldom windy or foggy; with something like three hundred 











A SAN JOSE HOME 


sunny days in the year, and yet an average annual rainfall of fifteen inches 
enough to discourage dust and keep vegetation fresh and thrifty. 

Fifty miles south of San Francisco, the fourth largest city in the State 
and the largest in the Santa Clara Valley, the city of San José has grown up 
on the site selected in November, 1877, by the nine soldiers and five settlers 
sent out by the Spanish Governor of California to establish a pueblo “on the 
margin of the river Guadalupe.” This modest beginning was known as the 
Pueblo de San José de Guadalupe; since 1850 the incorporated city of San 
José. In 1904 it was a city twenty square miles in extent and with 37,500 
inhabitants; a city of broad, beautiful avenues, tree-shaded and set with 
semi-tropic shrubs and flowers in profusion. “The rose garden of the earth” 
it has been called; the “Garden City,” the “Park City,” and more recently 
“the City of Schools.” 








SOME SAN JOSE HOMES AND THEIR SURROUNDINGS 
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HOTEL VENDOME 





The schools of San José may well be mentioned before even its beautiful 
homes, its many churches, and its fine business buildings. The public school 
buildings of the city are valued at half a million dollars, and include the 
first and largest Normal School in the State. Here, too, the first Catholic 
and the first Protestant college in the State were established more than 
fifty years ago, and through succeeding years San José came easily and 
naturally to be the educational center of California and the Southwest. In 
San José the United States Government has placed the finest postoffice build- 
ing which it owns, and the business blocks of the city, built of brick and 
stone, are in keeping—the handsomest and most impressive business buildings 
to be found in any of the smaller cities of the West. 

The hotels are such as befit a city which is fast becoming the first resor 
and pleasure ground of the State; a summer home for thousands of San 
Franciscans and other Californians, and the winter Mecca of tourists and 
pleasure seekers from the East, who come yearly in increasing numbers and 











THE NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, SAN JOSI 











SAN JOSE 














n the wonderful climate and beautiful scenes which 


stay longer and longer 
the city and surrounding county has to offer. 
The pride of the city, a pleasure ground unique, with beauty and character 
peculiarly its own, Alum Rock Cafion lies seven miles east of San José 
in the Coast Mountains. An electric railway connects this playground of a 
thousand acres with the city; and it is only a short ride from the city streets 
to the cafion with its wild beauty supplemented but unspoiled. 
A living stream flows through the cafion and there are sixteen mineral 
springs in the park. In one place a stream of hot water flows out of the 
living rock only a few feet away from a large cold spring. Here the forest 


trees mingle with rare tropic shrubs and flowers, and near the spring the 
city has fine plunge and tub-baths, restaurant and other attractions for 
comfort and pleasure. Among them may be named a deer paddock, and an 


aviary, and numberless beautiful walks and drives. 
Within the city is the Vendome Park, in which is the Vendome Hotel 
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COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME, SAN JOS! 


and one of the finest bathing pavilions on the coast; St. James Park, over 
looked by the St. James Hotel; the City Hall Park, and other beautiful 
parks surrounding the Normal and High schools and other buildings. The 
residence areas of the city are themselves like one great and well-kept park, 
variety. One hundred 
and sixty-five varieties of roses are said to be growing within the city limits. 


rich with rare shrubs, flowers and trees in endless 


\gricultural Park is a spot of special interest—the gathering place for 


horsemen and horse lovers, resident and visiting; for here are the stables 
where many famous racers are kept through the winter, and where they may 
be seen exercising along the fine stretches of roadway. Here, too, fe 
delight of small boys, a circus has its winter home 
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HOW ROSES GROW IN SAN JOSE 


Among the claims made for San José by its admirers is, that of all the Pa 
cific Coast cities, it is the one adapted to manufacture. It has cheap power, the 
same terminal rates possessed by San Francisco, a ciimate in which 
may do his best work the year round; and can offer t 
homes at 


a man 


workmen beautiful 
reasonable rent and living expenses, and, to any man who wishes, 
the chance to earn and own his home 


The city’s industries include a large woolen mill in which are made the 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC 

















WASHBURN SCHOOL, SAN JOSI 








GLIMPSES OF ALUM ROCK PARK 
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finest blankets sold in eastern cities, and woolens that have been for twenty- 
five years famous in California and elsewhere. Miners in Alaska wear “San 
José shirts,” as they wore them in the “diggings” of the home State a quarter 
of a century ago. 

Horticultural machinery from San José goes out to Australia and to 
South Africa, and much agricultural machinery, as well as carriages and 
wagons, finds local and general market. Beside these the city has a tannery; 
planing mills where doors, windows, sashes, trays and boxes are turned 
out by the thousand; two of the largest brick plants in the State; the largest 
fruit-cannery in the world; and twenty packing houses where the dried 
fruits of the valley are prepared for distribution throughout the markets of 
the world. 
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GARDEN CITY BANK AND TRUST CO. BUILDING, SAN JOS! 


Manufacturing is still in its infancy in California, but each year sees more 
and more keen judgment turning from climates in which a man is hampered 
half the year by heat and the other half by cold—and factories should he 
built as much with reference to the weather which the workmen will have 
to endure as to the work to be done in them—to a land where every day is 
a working day so far as comfort goes, and continuous production is possible. 
This point is touched upon at some length in preceding pages of this magazine. 

Already men are leaving great factories in the East to build others of 
broader scope in California, and in the future San José is certain to attract 
distinct attention in this line. 
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IN THE SAN JOSE OSTRICH PARM 


Socially San José is what such a city must be—the meeting place of the 
best from all States and sections. In this it has a charm and atmosphere 
peculiarly its own, flavored by the nearness of the greatest university in 


the West 








GARDEN CITY SANITARIUM, 8AN JOSE 
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LICK OBSERVATORY, ON THE SUMMIT OF MT. HAMILTON 


For the culture of the people of San José, its beautiful homes, its many 
churches, its many and excellent schools of all grades may well speak. A 
Carnegie library has been opened recently, a dignified and harmonious build- 
ing, housing a fine collection of books. The Normal and High schools 
have also excellent libraries which are open to the public, with certain restric- 





e 


tions. 

The Sainte Claire Club, an organization of business and professional men, 
owns the most beautiful club house in the State, a fine type of Mission 
architecture. 

The Linda Vista Golf Club and the Athletic Club offer attractions to 
lovers of sport, and the former owns large links and a pleasant club house 
open to members and their friends. 

One of the interesting trips which can be made from San José is to the 
great Lick Observatory on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. This greatest 
astronomical observatory in the world was the princely gift of James Lick, 
the California millionaire, whose body lies entombed beneath the great tele- 
scope. Unlike most observatories, this one is open daily to visitors, and the 
interesting instruments and appliances are freely shown and their uses ex- 
plained. 

Che trip is made by stage, starting from the Hotel Vendome, and with 


two changes of ho:ses on the way. The stages, the horses and the drivers 


are all keenly interesting to the visitor, and the road is the best oiled road 
in the State; twenty-eight miles of dustless highway winding through beau- 
tiful scenery from the valley eighty feet above sea level up through cafions 
and over grades to the summit and the observatory four thousand feet and 


more above 
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SANTA CLARA 


Adjoining San José on the northwest, with less than four miles between 
their business centers, and no break in their residence sections, is the city 
of Santa Clara, one with its larger neighbor in all but municipal government 
} 
I 


An electric line and two railroad lines unite the twin cities, the smaller of 


which has the proud distinction of owning its own light, power and water 


plants, and of having the lowest tax rate of any city in the United States 
rate which, by the setting aside of a special fund, is to be lowered in thx 
future, rather than increased 


Santa Clara is an increasingly important business 





r rt 
center. The Pacific Manufacturing Company, dealing umber, 
has great mills and lumber yards covering twenty-one acres and requiring 
the sexvices of 400 men, with a monthly pay roll of $24,0co0 

The Eberhard tannery is the largest on the Coast and one of the largest 
in the United States. Its works cover six acres of ground, with an employ 
ment list of one hundred men and a pay roll of $5,000.00 monthly. It makes 


the finest grades of leather, and sends great quantities to eastern leather 





workers who have learned to depend upon the superior quality of the Eber 
hard leathers for their choicest work. 

The California Fruit Association has here the largest packing house in the 
United States, and many lesser firms are engaged in packing and distributing 
dried fruits 

A cannery employing 300 men and having a floor space of 150x350 feet 
is in operation, with a pay roll of $6,000 a month. 


The Morse Seed Company employs 200 men and is the packing place for the 


largest seed-farms in the world; the seeds of the Santa Clara Valley being 
as famous as its fruits, and used by market and private gardeners in all 
that where Germany a few years 


parts of the world. It is an interesting fact 














STREET SCENE IN SANTA CLARA Photo by Mrs. Hare 
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SANTA CLARA FRUIT PACKING HOUSE 


1 


igo sent quantities of seeds to the California market gardeners, the Californi 


seed-farms now return a good share of the seeds planted in Germany. ‘The 


leading seed dealers of the United States have their farms in t 
Clara valley, and the products are shipped by the car, and sometim 
train-load, from Santa Clara. 


he Santa 


es by the 


In proportion to its population, Santa Clara has a large number of its 


people engaged in manufacturing than has any other town in t 


he State 








PACIFIC MILLS, SANTA CLARA 








Photo by Mrs. Hare 
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THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT SANTA CLARA Photo by Nelson's Studi 


recognizing its unusual advantages and seeking foothold. 


New enterprises are 
and there is yet room for all that are sure to come as the manufacturing 
interest of the coast develops 

Santa Clara has unusual social and educational advantages. Its High 
School and other schools are of the finest character, and the Santa Clara 
College, founded in 1851 by the Jesuit Order, is a large institution with 
university powers, giving a classical education equal to the best in Europe 
and America, and having the best physical and chemical laboratories in the 
State. 

In point of age, Santa Clara outranks her sister city by six years, being on¢ 
of the early Missions of California, established in 1771. The old adobe 
church, built and decorated by the Indian converts, is sti n use, and ( 














Founded 1851. 





SANTA CLARA COLLEGE 


The oldest Catholic institution for higher education in California.) 
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MOUNTAIN; VIEW 


fen miles northwest from San José, on the double t 





town of Mountain View, a favorite residence place for business men of San 
Francisco. It is only two miles from the southern arm of San Francisco bay 
and three miles from the foothills of the Santa Cruz mountains, situated 
in the center of one of the richest and most beautiful farming regions of 
California. 


Mountain View has its own water system, ¢ 











A MOUNTAIN VIEW HOME 














MOUNTAIN VIEW BUSINESS STREET 
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MOUNTAIN VIEW SCHOOL 


service which extends all over the surrounding country, connecting every 
rancher and orchardist with the business centers in a few moments. It has 
fine business blocks, a bank, two newspapers, and the largest printing and 
publishing establishment west of Chicago, the Pacific Press Publishing Com 
pany. The great plant of this firm is housed in a magnificent brick building 
covering an acre of ground and standing in the middle of a beautiful five 
acre park four blocks from the business center of the town. It employs 
about 200 people, and has a monthly pay roll running into many thousands 
of dollars. 

In locating this great business at Mountain View special attention was given 
to the ideal climate, to its railroad facilities, and to the unsurpassed home 
possibilities for its employees, and the rare social and educational oppor 
tunities presented to their families. No more perfect location could be 
found for an ideal colony of working people, or for a large business plant 


of any sort 
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‘PALO ALTO 


A great redwood tree lifting its noble crown above the lesser company 
of live oaks and other forest folk is the most ancient and best known land- 


} 


mark in the Santa Clara valley. “Palo Alto” the name-wise Spaniards called 
the section surrounding the kingly guide post, and Palo Alto it is today—the 
seat of the largest endowed university in the world 
e When the parents of Leland Stanford Jr. decided that they could offer 
no more lasting memorial to their dead son than to build and endow a great 
educational institution for the sons and daughters of other parents, it 
seemed most natural that the site should be chosen from the lands owned by 
Senator Stanford in the Santa Clara Valley 

Here was the ideal location, a beautiful, fertile, secluded valley with a 
climate all the year round scarcely to be matched anywhere else in the 


world Easy of access, near to the ocean and to the largest city of the coast, 














not far from many towns and from the 
great agricultural areas of the State, it 
would seem that no wiser choice could 
have been made 

Not often, perhaps never before, was a 
seat of learning surrounded by so much 
natural beauty lhe live oaks that shel 
tered the Tejon Indians who roved 
through the valley when the Spaniards 
found it, and under which the Spanish 
soldiers camped, have been left untouched 
in street and garden. The near hills and 
cafions, full of wild beauty, are a play 


ground such as no university ever before 


iad, and the architecture of the great pile 
is in finest harmony with the spirit and 


t 1s set 


tradition of the land in which 


The cost of the entire group of buildings 





has not been made public, but it is esti- 
mated that the stone work alone has taken 
$8,C00,000. 

Che buildings constitute a college group 
not to be surpassed anywhere in_ the 
world. The rarely beautiful Memorial 
Church is the most remarkable structure 
of its kind in the United States, and the 
massive Memorial Arch is the largest in 
America and the second largest in the 
world. It is built of San José sandstone, 
a hundred feet high, eighty-five feet wide, 
and thirty-six feet in depth \round the 


top passes a great allegorical frieze with 


sculptured figures twelve feet high carved 
from solid stone. 

Since the doors of the great university 
were opened fourteen years ago, over four 
thousand students have entered from all 
parts of the world; the benefits offered by 
Senator Stanford not being confined to 
California or to the United States. Stan- 
ford graduates are found filling respon- 





THE TALL TREE, PALO ALTO 
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ENFRANCK TO STANFORD UNIVERSITY Photo by Ca!/. College of Photogra 
sible positions the world over, 1500 degrees having been granted—and earned, 
since no “honorary degrees” are conferred—during the existence of the uni- 
vrsity lhe groups of buildings, all in soft yellow sandstone with red til 
fs. ] lily to accommodate more pupils and a larger faculty, 


roofs, have grown steadily 

ind the place must grow in beauty and importance as the years pass. 
Che twelve-year-old city of Palo Alto, grown up around the great university, 
uuld not be otherwise than exceptional in its general charac tics. It 
has the best that such a town might be expected to offer, with still other 
It began with fifteen inhabitants 





charms and advantages peculiarly its own 
and has now five thousand—five thousand people of culture and _ intelli 
growing city in a 


gence, bent upon handling the problems which confront 
manner quite different from the customary. 

Palo Alto needed a water system, but it did not want one under private 
dis- 


] 


control. The city bored artesian wells, got a flow of pure water, and 
tributed the same to its citizens at rates below the average private supply 


the water plant, and a larger one was installed on the 


The city outgrew 


same basis. 
The city needed electric lighting and this too was supplied and controlled 
by the municipality, the prices being little above half the private rate. 


In 1898 the town constructed a perfect sewer system with an outlet into 


the bay 








Photo by Cal. College of Photography 


MAIN BUILDINGS, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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MEMORIAL CHURCH, STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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ARRORETUM, STANFORD UNIVERSITY Photo by Cal. College of Photography 





ENTRANCE TO STANFORD UNIVERSITY Photo by Cal. College of Photographs 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Street improvement is now under way, though the streets, sidewalks and 
roadways of Palo Alto are already the cleanest 
f saloons was early and firmly settled; any 
sold would revert to the original owner. 


in the State. 


i 
land on which 


) 


lhe matter 
liquors were made or 


intoxicating 
} 1 } 1 
| ample and excellent scho¢ 


ls apart from the 


Chere are many churches, and 
University. A Carnegie library is just completed and there are other fine 
collections of books open to the public. 


Palo Alto is primarily a place of homes. Many San Francisco business 
men choose to have their families in the more quiet and attractive university 
town. Many people are drawn by the educational advantages, not to be 


found elsewhere on the coast; and many find in its atmosphere the culture 
and simplicity lacking in more hurried centers 
! for homes at 


Many beautiful tracts of land have recently been opened 





A PALO ALTO STREET 
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A PALO ALTO STREET 


prices so reasonable as to offer special inducement to families seeking a 
permanent location, with moderate means. Comfort rather than display 


oe P , 


is the prevailing tone of the city, and of one hundred and 


twenty-five homes 


built in the past year the average cost was $3000 


It is a place in which a man of average means can build a hom 


l ithout mortgaging his whole future to drudgery. The 


educate his children withou 
time will probably come when Palo Alto will be a city of many thousand 
nhabitants and of large and larger business importance; but it will never 
be less a city of homes and of living fine and simple beyond the ordinary. 
lo sum up a few of the features of the Santa Clara Valley as a whole, 
it has: 
The largest fruit cam 
The largest fruit packing house in the world 
rhe largest fruit drying ground in the world 


ery in the world. 











PALO ALTO’S BUSINESS CENTER 
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A PALO ALTO STREET 











4 PALO ALTO RESIDENCE 
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A CORNER IN PALO ALTO 


The largest seed farms in the world. 
lhe largest quicksilver mines in the world 


lhe largest brick pl nts in the West 


lhe irgest woolen 1 California 

Six million bearing fruit trees 

1 thousand acres of gr pe vines 

Public school] buildings wor million « s 

rhe most largely endowed university in the worl 

One of the best all-the-year-round climates in the wo:ld 


} ; . 4 + , 1 ’ 1 
lhousands ot homes owned by the men who ive in then and room tor 


thousands more 
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LOS GATOS 


Close in the shadow of the Santa Cruz mountains, Los Gatos, “the gem 
city of the foothills,” overlooks the Santa Clara valley from an elevation of 
four hundred feet. It is far enough above the sea so that fogs rarely 
reach it, far enough above the valley and near enough to the shelter of the 
hills so that frosts are almost unknown, and the richness of soil and abund 
ance of pure mountain water have made it famous in this garden-like valley, 
where every little area seems to have its own peculiar charm and advantage, 
while sharing the beauty of the whole. 

Los Gatos is ten miles southwest of San José and connected with that 
city by railroad and electric railway. So thorough is its transportation 
system that hundreds of students and business men prefer to live in Los 
Gatos and go back and forth to San José or Palo Alto daily. It is the 
home city of many men of wealth who have found it the ideal spot in which 
to enjoy life after the press of business carried on elsewhere 

The city is especially beautiful, built in wandering fashion over the foothill 

















terraces and around little hills with wooded ravines and tle cafons 
between. Almost every home in the city commands a beat and far 
sweeping view of the valley and the enclosing mountain \ well 


known author who for some years had his home at Los Gatos said that the 
piace had the old-world charm of the lovely English town of Clovelly or 
of some of the villages in southern France 

But Los Gatos has more than beauty; it has good streets, fine da 
business blocks; schools, including a high school; lil I 
Novitiate of the Sacred Heart. the large buildings of which have a com 








manding location. The fruit industry supports a large cannery, a dried fruit 
packing house, and two wineries. 

One charm of the city is Los Gatos Creek, which divides it into twe 
scctions, united by a broad bridge 

It is both a summer and a winter resort and has two good hotels and 
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LOOKING UP LOS GATOS CREEK Photo 
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LOS GATOS 
many col 


n 











tages for rent at reasonable rates The smallest places 

are made b by the fine old trees, and the people of the city are 

friendly, ¢ d wide a to all advancement. The population 

is 3000, and growing so rapidly land values have risen considerably 
within the year. 

Los Gatos has o1 inique distinction—it has as yet no school or city 
yonds or debt. A small yearly tax-levy has met all expenses of education 
and government, and it is to be hoped that the wisdom and 
of its citizens may cont his pleasant condition 





public spirit 








IN 
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SANTA CRUZ MOUNTAINS, NEAR Los{GaTos 
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LOS GATOS 413 














LOS GATOS PUBLIC LIBRARY 





In the outskirts of Los Gatos and in the surrounding foot Ss are many 
mineral springs of medicinal value and much popularity as places of resort 
The Pacific Congress is by analysis almost an exact duplicate of the 
famous Congress Springs in New York 

and magnesia, other various combin 


Some of the springs contain iron 
springs from whi 


*h Los Gatos draws its 
ordinary dis 


tions of minerals, and one of the 
analysis to be as pure is the 
delightful camping and 


water supply has been found by anal; 
tilled water of commerce. These many springs form 

















A BUSINESS CORNER IN LOS GATOS 
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HOTEL LYNDON, LOS GATOS 


picnic places and some of them are the center of summer colonies drawing 
their supplies from » town. In the future there will be summer hotels and 


1 


cottages at many « hese springs and at points of beauty in the near hills 


and cafions 








THE NOVITIATE Photo by Wagner 





